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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AUG 23 "48 


PROGRESS REPORT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


by James Pomeroy Hendrick 


The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has completed its second year of service, 
devoted for the most part to planning for and 
working on the project of an international bill of 
human rights.” 

An international bill of human rights could con- 
sist of a statement of general principles, such as 
the American Declaration of Independence or the 
French Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man. On the other hand it could take the form of 
a document having legally binding force—an in- 
ternational equivalent of the United States Bill of 
Rights. The Commission on Human Rights de- 
cided at its second session in Geneva that both a 
statement of principles and a treaty were neces- 
sary ; it defined the term “international bill of hu- 
man rights” as including both a declaration (i.e. 
statement of principles), and a covenant (i.e. 
treaty) as well as measures of implementation.* 
It produced a draft declaration and a draft cove- 
nant, and examined (but neither approved nor dis- 
approved) the report of a working group on im- 
plementation.* 

The substantive work of the Commission at its 
third session (May 24 to June 18, 1948) was the 
completion of a declaration, the question of imple- 
mentation being considered briefly. The Commis- 
sion’s Drafting Committee, which met from May 
3 to May 21, 1948, considered the covenant on 
human rights as well as doing preliminary work 
on the declaration. This article will deal with 
the progress made in the preparation of an in- 
ternational bill of human rights at these two ses- 
sions. 

Definitive work on a covenant and measures of 
implementation must await the fourth session of 
the Commission to be held early in 1949.° 
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INTERNATIONAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS‘ 


There has at no time been serious controversy 
among Commission members over the general con- 
tent of the declaration. It has been agreed that 
the declaration should specify, first, fundamental 
civil rights, known to countries such as the United 
States for one hundred and fifty or more years; 
and, second, social and economic rights, which have 
been recognized as a development of the twentieth 
century.’ There had, however, until the third ses- 
sion of the Commission, been no very general agree- 
ment on two salient points concerning the declara- 
tion: length and effect. 


“<A Short and Concise’’ Declaration 


The first draft of the declaration was an outline 
prepared by the United Nations Secretariat, con- 
sisting of 48 articles. Though the Geneva draft 
was reduced to 33 articles, it was recognized that 
even this was perhaps overlong.* The United 
States and China in successive sessions pressed for 
a document which would be drastically shortened.® 
The Commission’s final draft contains 28 articles, 
and its content is substantially reduced. 

The substantive rights now covered in the new 
deciaration are as follows: 


Civil Rights 


Article 3: Right to life, liberty, and security of the person 

Article 4: Freedom from slavery, torture, inhuman treat- 
ment or punishment 

Article 5: Recognition as a person before the law 

Article 6: Right to equality before the law ” 

Article 7: Freedom from arbitrary arrest 

Article 8: Right to a fair hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal 


Note: For footnotes, see p. 164. 
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Article 9 (1): Presumption of innocence and right to 
public trial, with all guarantees necessary for defense, 
in criminal cases 

Article 9 (2): Freedom from ez post facto laws™ 

Article 10: Freedom from interference with privacy 

Article 11 (1): Freedom of movement and residence 
within a state 

Article 11 (2): Right to leave any country 

Article 12: Right of asylum 

Article 18: Rights concerning nationality ” 

Article 14: Right to marriage and to protection of the 
family 

Article 15: Right to own property 

Article 16: Freedom of religion 

Article 17: Freedom of information 

Article 18: Freedom of assembly and association 

Article 19: Right to participate in government * 


Social and Economic Rights 


Article 20: Right to social security “ 

Article 21: Right to work : 

Article 22: Right to health and security 
Article 23: Right to education 

Article 24: Right to rest and leisure 

Article 25: Right to participate in cultural life 


The problem of the long declaration as opposed 
to the short declaration was first presented to the 
third session of the Commission, with respect to in- 
dividual articles, in connection with freedom from 
arbitrary arrest (article7). Once the decision was 
made that this article should read, quite simply, 
“No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention”, it became clear that an important 
precedent had been established.” The Commis- 
sion having adopted with respect to this article the 
principle of a “short and concise” declaration, 
there was thenceforth no serious departure from 
the principle in subsequent articles.** A compari- 
son between the Geneva draft and the draft pro- 
duced by the third session shows the beneficial re- 
sults thus obtained.*” 


Effect of the Declaration 


At the risk of over-simplification, it can be said 
that three theories have been considered as to the 
effect of the declaration: 


1. The declaration imposes an immediate obli- 
gation upon all member states to bring their laws 
into conformity with its provisions. 

2. The declaration imposes no obligation of any 
sort. 

3. The declaration represents a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations 
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and may thus be considered to impose a moral, but 
not a legal, obligation to strive progressively to se- 
cure universal and effective recognition and ob- 
servance of the rights and freedoms therein set 
forth. 


The first of these theories rests on the assump- 
tion that the United Nations Charter, particularly 
in articles 55 and 56, sets forth an obligation in 
treaty form to observe human rights and that the 
declaration, as an “extension” of the Charter, de- 
fines these rights. 

The second theory rests upon a far more strict 
construction of the Charter and constant reliance 
upon its domestic jurisdiction clause.¥ 

The third theory is based upon what is con- 
sidered a fair interpretation of action appropriate 
to be taken under the Charter. It is in no way 
intended to derogate from the domestic jurisdic- 
tion clause of the Charter, although its proponents 
freely admit that a covenant, as distinguished 
from a declaration, is a necessary element in the 
program and that a covenant would bring up for 
scrutiny matters which have heretofore been con- 
sidered domestic. 

It is the third of these theories which has now 
been adopted by the Commission. It finds expres- 
sion in the preamble to the declaration, reciting 
that “Member states have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in cooperation with the Organization, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms,” and 
proclaiming the declaration as a “common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and free- 
doms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effec- 
tive recognition and observance.” It finds ex- 
pression also in the introduction to the articles 
dealing with social and economic rights: “Every- 
one as a member of society . . . is entitled to the 
realization, through national effort and interna- 
tional cooperation, and in accordance with the or- 
ganization and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights set out be- 
low.” Finally, the theory finds expression in 
article 26 which states that “Everyone is entitled 
to a good social and international order in which 
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the rights and freedoms set out in this Declaration 
can be fully realized.” 

A necessary consequence of the adoption of this 
theory has been the abandonment of language con- 
tained in the Geneva draft purporting to place an 
immediate legislative obligation with respect to 
certain articles.” Such language is now reserved 
for use in the covenant. A further consequence 
has been the defeat of proposals that violations of 
the declaration should be punished by law.” 


Declaration: Present Status 


The Commission on Human Rights has accord- 
ingly approved a declaration which is short and 
concise ; its effect is clearly stated, and its meaning 
is obvious. This accomplishment of major pro- 
portions is a tribute to the leadership of the Com- 
mission’s Chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The declaration remains to be approved by the 
Economic and Social Council and thereafter by the 
General Assembly in order to attain its full 
stature in the field of human rights. 


THE COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
MEASURES OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The Human Rights Drafting Committee started 
its second session with consideration of the 
covenant on human rights. At the time it ap- 
peared possible that both the Committee and the 
Commission would be able to develop definitive 
drafts of both covenant and declaration, and reach 
a conclusion as to what should be done with re- 
spect to implementation.” However, despite ex- 
traordinary efforts and a seriousness of purpose 
which was not questioned, the problems proved 
to be too difficult, and too diffuse, for solution in 
the time allotted. The Commission did not con- 
sider the covenant at its third session. It pre- 
ferred to do a thorough job on one document— 
the declaration—rather than a superficial job on 
two.*8 


Covenant—Substantive Problems 


As drafted by the Commission at its Geneva ses- 
sion, the covenant included most of the basic civil 
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rights set forth in the declaration. Notable ex- 
ceptions were the right to marriage, the right to 
property, the right to participate in government, 
and freedom from searches and seizures. The 
Geneva covenant included none of the social and 
economic rights.* At the outset of the second 
session of the Drafting Committee, a proposal was 
made by the Australian member to include in the 
covenant virtually all the rights enumerated in 
the declaration. What the result would have been 
had this proposal been voted upon article by arti- 
cle is a matter of conjecture; in fact, the proposal 
was voted upon en bloc, and defeated. The result 
was that the substance of the covenant as passed 
upon by the Drafting Committee remained for 
the most part unchanged from the Geneva draft.* 


Covenant—Procedural Problems 


At the second session a difference of opinion 
had developed with respect to the manner in which 
limitations on rights should be expressed in the 
covenant. On one hand it was thought that the 
covenant should state the rights and at the same 
time state in detail all limitations on the rights; 
on the other hand, that the covenant should con- 
tain one over-all statement of limitations, roughly 
analogous to that contained in the declaration.” 
The proponents of the first theory urged that there 
was no object in having a covenant which each 
adherent state could construe in accordance with 
its own wishes and that this was the inevitable re- 
sult of an over-all clause so broad that anyone 
could “drive a team of horses through it”. The 
proponents of the over-all clause urged that it was 
impossible to codify the exceptions to general 
rules already existing in the law except by em- 
ploying very broad language and that it was 
equally impossible to foresee in detail what new 
exceptions it might be necessary to formulate. 

An example in point was freedom of informa- 
tion. Certain limitations have been generally 
acknowledged by most countries as necessary with 
respect to this right, although practices have 
varied considerably. Yet the enumeration in the 
covenant of limitations on the right of freedom of 
information, started with six *’ and has been pro- 
gressively increased to 25,% with proponents of 
the over-all clause stating that there are more to 
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come. These limitations failed to take into ac- 
count new limitations which might be required in 
connection with television or other unforeseen 
techniques. Discussion of the problem was con- 
tinued throughout the Conference on Freedom of 
Information and the second session of the Human 
Rights Drafting Committee. The report of the 
Drafting Committee leaves the problem unre- 
solved. 

Nevertheless there are grounds for hope that a 
solution can be found. The differences between 
the two opinions have been exaggerated. Both 
have in fact been in favor of a general clause. The 
proponents of detailed limitations would, however, 
limit its application to cases of “war or other pub- 
lic emergency” * and would require a report of 
its application in each case to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations.” A substantial num- 
ber of the articles in the covenant as approved by 
the Drafting Committee contain provisions which 
are in effect as broad, or almost as broad, as a gen- 
eral over-all limitation clause." Finally, the pres- 
sure for achieving agreement on this procedural 
question, which threatens the very existence of the 
covenant, should be so great as to force a solution.” 

A further point of particular interest to the 
United States is a provision that the covenant shall 
make allowance for the problems of federal states. 
In the case of the United States, for example, the 
covenant would bind the Federal Government, but 
not necessarily bind the 48 State governments. 
This provision, modeled after the pattern estab- 
lished by the International Labor Organization, 
was adopted in the Geneva draft of the covenant 
and was not changed in the third session of the 
Commission. 

One other procedural question has been of par- 
ticular importance to the United States Delegation. 
In the United States not all treaties are self- 
executing, since certain treaties require imple- 
menting legislation. In countries such as the 
United Kingdom, legislation is necessary in order 
to establish the ratified treaty as part of domestic 
law. The members of the Drafting Committee 
were sympathetic with the view that time should 
be given to bring legislation, to the extent neces- 
sary, in accord with provisions of the covenant.” 
The covenant accordingly contains wording tenta- 
tively designed to make it clear that so far as 
domestic enforcement is concerned it may require 
enabling legislation. 
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Implementation * 


The three leading theories as to what should be 
done in the event of a violation of the covenant 
may be summarized. 

According to the Australian theory, any viola- 
tion of the covenant should be considered by a new, 
six-member, international court of human rights 
whose decisions shall be complied with by cove- 
nanting states. Individual complaints as well as 
complaints by states should be dealt with.” 

Violations, according to the French theory, 
should be considered by a Commission empowered 
to make recommendations to parties concerned. 
Individual complaints as well as complaints by 
states should be dealt with.® 

According to the China-United States theory, 
violations not settled by direct negotiation should 
be referred to a committee empowered to make a 
recommendation to the state or states concerned. 
Complaints are to be limited, for the time being, 
to those made by states.* 

Although it would be impossible to draw any 
conclusions from the brief debate on the subject at 
the Commission’s third session, it may be noted 
that the China-United States proposal was spe- 
cifically supported by more members of the Com- 
mission * than any other proposal on implementa- 
tion. Certain points in connection with the China- 
United States proposal may be of special interest. 
Of these the most widely discussed was the question 
of petitions. 


Petitions 


The covenant is directed primarily at insuring 
the rights of the individual.” The following ar- 
gument may be made in favor of allowing individ- 
uals to bring their cases to the attention of the 
committee or court which is to consider violations 
of the covenant: A state cannot be relied upon to 
bring up cases arising within its own borders; and 
reliance on other states to take the initiative in 
such matters, in the absence of an inspection pro- 
cedure (which would surely prove unacceptable in 
many countries), would mean that serious viola- 
tions might never come to light. A precedent was 
established for consideration of individual peti- 
tions in connection with minorities problems by 
the League of Nations, and according to some evi- 
dence at least the procedure was successful.“ A 
fundamental basis of effective democratic govern- 
ment is recognition of the right of individual ap- 
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peal; among the significant contributions made by 
the United States to the philosophy of government 
has been the concept that sovereignty is lodged in 
the people, which thereby permits individual ac- 
cess to federal courts and does not limit cases to 
those brought by states which, like corporations, 
“have no souls.” # 

In contrast to this argument, if the covenant is 
to attain widespread adherence, it is essential that 
its provisions should not interfere unduly with the 
domestic jurisdiction of member states. The 
theory of the covenant in itself is revolutionary: 
an undertaking by international treaty to insure 
certain rights which have traditionally been re- 
garded as being solely of national concern. A 
sufficient impetus has been created in the Commis- 
sion for the completion of a covenant, on the basis 
of a sincere desire to avoid catastrophes such as 
those launched by Hitler in his persecution of the 
Jews, and to improve the standards of interna- 
tional human rights in a field which appears to 
many to be more important than the ever expand- 
ing field of science. But this impetus may be lost 
if the initial program is too ambitious. To allow 
an individual to appeal from a decision of his 
country’s court of last resort is a serious step; yet 
this might be the consequence of recognizing the 
right of individual petition.“ 


The International Court of Justice 


The China-United States proposal recognizes 
that certain cases arising under the covenant may 
be considered by the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Compulsory jurisdiction, however, is not 
expressly provided. 


Committee To Consider Complaints 


The China—United States proposal provides for 
“the appointment of a Committee by Covenanting 
States . . .© which is in contradistinction to the 
French proposal, providing for an eleven-member 
special commission, to be appointed by a “two- 
thirds majority of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with due consideration of equita- 
ble geographical distribution.” “ The theory of 
the China—United States proposal is that countries 
which do not agree to assume the burdens of the 
covenant should not, without the consent of ratify- 
ing states, be concerned with its implementation. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


The Commission on Human Rights did not ex- 
press an opinion on whether the declaration 
should be approved at once, or whether its ex- 
pression as a formal document of the General 
Assembly should be postponed until the time that 
a covenant could be submitted simultaneously for 
ratification. This is a problem which must be con- 
sidered by the Economic and Social Council, and 
by the General Assembly. 

Although unanimous approval of the declara- 
tion was secured (with abstentions on the part of 
the four eastern European members), it is clear 
that agreement on a legally binding covenant in- 
volves even greater problems than those posed, and 
now solved, in connection with the declaration. 
Even assuming, as it must be assumed, that the 
procedural aspects of the covenant will be taken 
care of to the satisfaction of a substantial major- 
ity, the question of which substantive rights are to 
be included in the covenant and also the question to 
what extent they are to be included are matters 
of almost infinite complexity; and the further 
question of implementation is perhaps even more 
difficult. 

If it is decided to proceed along the line of at- 
tracting within a reasonable time as many ratifi- 
cations of the covenant as possible, it will be 
necessary to limit the covenant to a small number 
of fundamental rights, such as freedom from 
slavery, and limit implementation to machinery 
of a rather sketchy nature. Such a covenant, start- 
ing in effect on the principle of the lowest com- 
mon denominator, could of course be followed by 
other covenants covering other rights and further 
expansion of the implementation machinery.“ 

An alternative procedure would be to aim at 
once for a comprehensive covenant, with full im- 
plementation. Such a document would presum- 
ably be ratified only by a relatively small number 
of states at the outset, and the all-important ques- 
tion would be whether this exclusive “club” could 
successfully attract new members. 

Still another method of operation would be to 
invite “like-minded” member states to enter into 
covenants covering the rights in which they were 
particularly interested, with the possibility of 
several covenants entered into by different groups, 
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all having the same primary purpose: the progres- 
sive promotion throughout the world of respect 
for human rights. 

Whatever procedure is adopted, one thing is 
clear. The Commission of Human Rights is not 
content to see a declaration of general principles 
approved and consider its task done. It is the 
view of the Commission, that “the completion of a 


Covenant, containing measures of implementation 
is essential.” 

Those members of the United Nations who were 
chiefly responsible for the insertion of no less than 
seven references to human rights in the Charter, 
and for the creation of the Commission on Human 
Rights, have assumed a heavy burden, which has 
not yet been discharged. 


Footnotes 


? First session of nuclear Commission, April 1946; first 
session of full Commission, January 1947; first session of 
Drafting Committee, June 1947; second session of full 
Commission, December 1947; second session of Drafting 
Committee, May 1948; third session of full Commission, 
June 1948. 

? The work of the Commission through its second session 
is described by Mr. Hendrick in an “International Bill of 
Human Rights”, BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1948, p. 195. 

* U.N. doc. B/600, par. 18 (a). 

*U.N. doc. E/600. These documents were forwarded 
early in 1948 to all member nations for comment. The 
comments which have been received and studied both by 
the Commission and the Drafting Committee are contained 
in U.N. doc. E/CN.4/82 and addenda thereto. 

*U.N. doc. E/800, par. 17. 

* The title of the declaration has now been changed from 
“International Declaration on Human Rights” to “Inter- 
national Declaration of Human Rights.” A motion to sub- 
stitute the words “United Nations” for “International” 
was defeated by the Commission at its third session. 

* Hendrick, op. cit., p. 199. The declaration includes the 
rights of an international character—asylum and nation- 
ality—and has included, but no longer includes, special 
provision for rights of minorities. For an early example 
of references to social as well as civil rights, see President 
McKinley’s instructions to William H. Taft, president, 
Board of Commissioners to the Philippine Islands, Apr. 7, 
1900. These instructions had been drafted by Elihu Root 
(Cameron, The Philippine Islands, vol. II, pp. 438, 500). 

* U.N. doc. E/600, par. 50. 

*°U.S. proposal made at second session of Commission 
(U.N. doc. E/600, annex A, part II, par. 10) ; Chinese pro- 
posal made at third session of Commission (U.N. doc. 
E/CN.4/95, annex A). The Chinese proposal is the shorter 
of the two. In its comment to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the United States stressed the point 
that the declaration should be “short and concise” (U.N. 
doc. B/CN.4/82, p. 8). The original proposal for a “deca- 
log” was informally made by the U.S.S.R. Representative 
at the first session of the Human Rights Drafting Com- 
mittee June 1947, but no draft was submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. at that time. The attitude of the U.S.S.R. 
throughout the third session of the Commission was con- 
sistently in favor of more detailed wording of the declara- 
tion along the general lines approved by the Commission’s 
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second session, at Geneva, rather than the more concise 
wording adopted by the Commission’s third session, at 
Lake Success (U.N. doc. E/800, appendix). 

* Provision is made that all are entitled “without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination.” See also art. 2. 
The provision on incitement to discrimination was passed 
over the objection of a substantial number; a somewhat 
similar provision (which, however, was mandatory) was 
deleted from the Covenant by the Drafting Committee (see 
footnote 25). 

“The question of war criminals was handled in a par- 
ticularly skilful manner by the Commission. At the 
Geneva session a paragraph was added to the provision 
on freedom from ea post facto laws stating that “nothing 
in this Article shall prejudice the trial and punishment 
of any person for the commission of any act which, at the 
time it was committed, was criminal according to the 
general principles of law recognized by civilized nations.” 
This paragraph was criticized on the ground that it in- 
dicated doubt as to the validity of the Niirnberg trials. 
On the other hand it was supported on the ground that 
it extended the principle of freedom from ez post facto 
laws to the international field. The solution reached by 
the Commission at its third session was to provide, very 
simply, that “No one shall be held guilty of any offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not con- 
stitute an offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed.” (Art. 9 (2).) 

“Rights of asylum and nationality are here classed, 
for convenience, under the category of civil rights. In 
the Geneva draft, provision was made for the right to 
nationality and protection by the U.N. of those not en- 
joying the protection of any government. At its third 
session the Commission eliminated provision for protec- 
tion by the U.N. on the ground that this was not proper 
subject matter for a declaration but should, instead, be 
carried through by positive action, which had, indeed, 
already been started in the Economic and Social Council 
(resolution 116° VI D, Resolutions of the Economic and 
Social Council, sixth sess., U.N. doc. E/777). 

* Provision for periodic elections by secret ballot, which 
had been contained in the Geneva draft, was eliminated 
by the Commission at its third session. In the case of 
certain members (notably the United States) the omis- 
sion was agreed to in the interests of achieving a short 
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Footnotes—Continued 


form declaration. Other members expressed difficulty 
with the concept as applied to primitive communities. The 
U.S.S.R. strongly favored a provision that ‘““The State shall 
consider the will of the people as expressed in elections, 
which shall be conducted periodically and must be uni- 
versal and equal and be held by secret ballot” (U.N. doc. 
B/800, appendix, amendment to art. 20). On the other 
hand the U.S.S.R. consistently proposed the elimination 
of “political opinion” from the category of unjustifiable 
grounds for discrimination (U.N. doc. E/800, appendix, 
statement of fundamental requirements, par. (a) ; state- 
ment of omissions and shortcomings in the declaration, 
par. (Cc); amendment to preamble; amendment to art. 
21; amendment to art. 23). 

“The right to social security is included in the chapeau 
clause referred to in footnote 19. Whether or not the 
term “social security” should be included in art. 22 was 
debated at length. After the final decision was reached 
to omit the term, because it meant different things in 
different countries, the minority view that it should have 
been included was so strongly expressed that inclusion 
in the chapeau clause became inevitable. 

“The article on freedom from arbitrary arrest, as 
drafted at the Commission’s second session, contained cer- 
tain specific guarantees (U.N. doc. E/600, appendix A, 
art. 5). Later, at the Drafting Committee’s second ses- 
sion, a motion was made to substitute for these guarantees 
the concept of freedom from “arbitrary” arrest, which 
would by the use of one word encompass the guarantees set 
forth in the Geneva draft, and other necessary guarantees 
as well. A majority of the Committee members had in 
mind specific guarantees for inclusion in the article. 
Since the members were not in agreement as to the essen- 
tial guarantees, the result was an omnibus provision which 
recited seven of them. The arrest must be (1) “accord- 
ing to pre-existing law” and (2) “in accordance with due 
process”, The person arrested has the right (3) “to be 
promptly informed of the reasons for his detention”, (4) 
“to immediate judicial determination of the legality” of 
the detention, and (5) to “trial within a reasonable time 
or to release”. (6) No one shall be imprisoned “merely 
on the grounds of inability to meet a contractual obliga- 
tion”. (7) “Everyone has the right to compensation in 
respect of any unlawful arrest” (U.N. doc. E/CN.4/95, 
alternative article for arts. 6, 7, and 8). In its entirety 
this seemed too long an article; and the Drafting Commit- 
tee, which had approved the seven individual provisions 
as they came up successively for a vote, voted down the 
article as a whole. This action meant a reversion to the 
Geneva draft, which had also proved unsatisfactory. 

When the article was considered by the full Commission 
at its third session, a motion was again made to limit the 
article to a statement that “no one shall be submitted to 
arbitrary arrest or detention.” In view of the Drafting 
Committee’s unhappy experience, a majority of the Com- 
mission determined that the abbreviated form was prefer- 
able to a detailed provision; the shorter statement thus 
proposed was accordingly approved. 

* The declaration as approved by the Commission's third 
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session is not consistently as brief as in the case of the 
article on arrest. Detail is avoided, however, by general 
adherence to the principle that a simple statement is suffi- 
cient, and by far greater reliance than in the past upon 
one article indicating permissible limitations on rights 
(art. 27, par. 2). 

*™ See p. 167. 

* Art. 2, par. 7, of the Charter, provides as follows: 
“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall 
require the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter; but this principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII.” (Chapter VII refers to “Action With 
Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression.’’) 

*” Art. 20, referred to in the third session of the Commis- 
sion as the chapeau, was the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. Certain members felt that there was no reason 
to say anything more about social and economic rights 
than was said about civil rights; to do so would indicate 
the former were more important than the latter, an im- 
pression which they definitely did not wish to convey. 
Others felt that this new type of right should be given 
special attention ; people throughout the world were “used 
to” civil rights, but they did not know about social and 
economic rights. The compromise was to retain the 
chapeau clause but to include in it a phrase, loosely mod- 
eled after a provision of the International Trade Organi- 
zation Charter, which would recognize the necessary dif- 
ferences among various states in the manner and extent 
of the granting of these rights, which would depend upon 
“the organization and resources of each state.” 

* As pointed out in Hendrick, op. cit., footnote 2, the 
Geneva declaration was seriously out of balance in that 
it purported to obligate the state to take certain measures 
with respect to social and economic rights, whereas no 
such obligation was expressed with respect to civil rights. 
Thus, the Geneva draft provided that “The State shall 
take all necessary steps to prevent unemployment,” but 
it contained no such affirmative language with respect, for 
example, to the obligation to maintain independent and 
impartial tribunals. 

™ A proposal to this effect was made by the French Mem- 
ber, who at the outset favored a declaration containing 
a more legislative character than was adopted by the 
Commission at its third session (U.N. doc. E/CN.4/82/ 
Add. 8, art. 28). It will be recalled that one penal pro- 
vision dealing with discrimination had been proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. Member at the second session of the Com- 
mission, but was defeated (Hendrick, op. cit., footnote 
45). At the third session-the U.S.S.R. Member con- 
tinued to press the point, although not with specific refer- 
ence to all articles, that “The Declaration should 
guarantee ... implementation” of rights (U.N. doc. 
E/800, appendix, p. 38). The test vote in the third session 
was on the wording of art. 4 of the Declaration. Here 
the U.S.S.R. Member proposed that all violations of the 
right to freedom from slavery “must be punished accord- 
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ing to law” (U.N. doc. B/800, appendix, basic proposals 
advanced by the U.S.S.R., p. 40). This proposal was 
defeated and the precedent for a declaration which should 
not purport to be a legislative document was established. 

"The initiative for starting with consideration of the 
covenant was taken by the United States Member. At 
both the first and second sessions of the Commission, and 
at the first session of the Drafting Committee, the United 
States had urged that priority be given to consideration 
of the declaration, on the ground that it was preferable 
to state general principles first and then pass on to the 
embodiment of these principles into “a convention or con- 
ventions”. This view was opposed, except at the first 
session of the Commission, by a majority of the other 
members who feared that a declaration without a covenant 
might be considered sufficient in itself; that the pressure 
for a covenant would be removed ; that the result would be 
insufficient interest in a covenant to insure its adoption by 
a substantial number of states. In consequence, drafts of 
both a covenant and a declaration were produced at the 
first session of the Drafting Committee and the second ses- 
sion of the Commission. It was generally agreed that a 
repetition of the procedure adopted at the second session 
of the Commission, whereby two working groups, drafting 
independently one of the other, produced a declaration and 
a covenant, was undesirable. The answer was to have 
all members work together on each document; this being 
the case, it was logical for the Committee to start with 
the more difficult task, which was the covenant. 

* Two insuperable obstacles to speed in drafting were 
the number of participants involved—8 in the Drafting 
Committee; 17, Iran being absent, on the Commission— 
and the different languages represented, 11 languages 
among 17 members. 

* For a comparison between declaration and covenant, 
see Hendrick, op. cit. The United States Member of the 
Drafting Committee specifically suggested the inclusion in 
the covenant of reference to right to property (U.N. doc. 
E/CN.4/AC.1/19, art. 5). 

* Among the changes made in the covenant, it may be 
noted that Geneva art. 20 on freedom from discrimination 
was rephrased in terms of “equal protection of the law”; 
the Geneva article stating that “any advocacy of national, 
racial or religious hostility that constitutes an incitement 
to violence shall be prohibited by the law of the state”; 
art. 21, was deleted. 

* Declaration, art. 27 (3d sess.). 

* Geneva text, embodying draft prepared by the Sub- 
commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press at 
its first session (U.N. doc. B/600, annex B, art. 17). 

* U.N. doc. E/800, annex B, art. 17. 

* Art. 4, Geneva draft, par. 1, reported in U.N. doc. 
E/800, annex B, and U.N. doc. E/600, annex B. This 
article may, in fact, be considered more liberal than the 
article suggested by the proponents of a single over-all 
clause. It reads: “In time of war or other public emer- 
gency, a State may take measures derogating from its 
obligations under Article 2 above to the extent strictly 
limited by the exigencies of the situation.” 

” U.N. doc. E/600, annex B, art. 4, par. 2. This provision 
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Footnotes— Continued 


was not considered by the Drafting Committee at its 
second session on the ground that it involved a question 
of implementation. 

* Art. 11(1) (liberty of movement and free choice of 
residence) ; art. 16 (freedom of religion) ; art. 17, the first 
of three alternatives (freedom of information) ; art. 18 
(freedom of assembly) ; art. 19 (freedom of association), 
The articles which are thus left unencumbered by limita- 
tions of a general character are as follows: art. 5 (right to 
life: single limitation—conviction of crime) ; art. 6 (free- 
dom from mutilation or experimentation: no limitation) ; 
art. 7 (freedom from torture, cruel or inhuman punishment 
or indignity: no limitation); art. 8(1) (freedom from 
slavery or servitude: no limitation) ; art. 8(2) (freedom 
from forced or compulsory labor: several limitations enu- 
merated); art. 9 (freedom from arbitrary arrest or de- 
tention: several limitations enumerated); art. 10, (im- 
prisonment for inability to fulfil a contractual obligation: 
no limitation); art. 11(2) (freedom to leave country: 
limitations—lawful deprivation of liberty or national 
service obligations) ; art. 12 (expelling of aliens only in 
accordance with law); art. 13(1) (fair hearing before 
independent and impartial tribunal: no limitation) ; art. 
13(2) (public trial, legal assistance, and services of in- 
terpreter: several limitations enumerated with respect to 
public trial) ; art. 14 (freedom from ez post facto laws 
or punishment, with special provision for war criminals: 
no limitation) ; art. 15 (juridical personality: no limita- 
tion) ; art. 17 (freedom of information—Geneva confer- 
ence draft; several limitations). 

* The chief proponent of the detailed limitation theory 
has been the United Kingdom, which has no written con- 
stitution, and is accustomed to statutory law which is 
often more detailed even than that of the United States. 
The chief proponent of the over-all limitation clause has 
been the United States, whose constitutional provisions 
cover most of the rights in the covenant, in very brief 
form. The problem is squarely presented in connection 
with the United Kingdom’s proposed convention on free- 
dom of information, examined by the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information at Geneva in March 1948 and now 
presented for consideration by the Economic and Social 
Council at its seventh session (Geneva, July-August 
1948). In many respects the United Kingdom convention 
resembles the Human Rights Covenant, except that it 
deals solely with one right—freedom of information. 

It may be noted that the representative of one of the 
Category B organizations argued in the third session of 
the Commission that certain of the rights set forth in 
the covenant, such as freedom from torture, should be 
expressed without any limitations whatsoever. 

% In the case of slavery, for example, there would be 
considerable doubt as to whether any new legislation 
would be needed, for the right to freedom is already guar- 
anteed in the United States Constitution. On the other 
hand, the provision on freedom of information as drafted 
by the Geneva Conference on Freedom of Information 
(U.N. doc. E/800, annex B, art. 17, alternative C) may 
require positive legislation. 
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Footnotes—Continued 


“Art. 2 of the draft covenant contains an undertaking 
that the “rights and freedoms” therein set forth “where 
not now provided under existing laws and procedures 
[shall] be given effect in [each ratifying State’s] domestic 
law through the adoption of appropriate laws and pro- 
cedures.” The members of the Drafting Committee were 
still struggling with the exact wording to be used for 
this article when it became necessary to pass on to con- 
sideration of other matters. A note appears under the 
title of the covenant stating that “The Drafting Commit- 
tee agreed to point out in its Report its view that the 
Covenant is not self-operative”’, U.N. doc. E/CN.4/95, 
annex B. (The term “not self-executing” would have been 
technically more correct.) 

* The subject of implementation was considered by the 
Commission on the last day of the third session. Although 
actual discussion was brief, there was evidence of great 
interest and considerable study on the part of Commission 
Members. The Drafting Committee at its second session 
postponed consideration of covenant art. 4(2) (report 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on meas- 
ures taken derogating from rights, in case of war or 
public emergency), and art. 26, amendments to the cove- 
nant, in the hope that it would consider these articles 
in connection with its study of implementation. The 
Drafting Committee’s covenant lacks also any mention 
of steps to be taken in case of violation of a covenant 
provision. The declaration, however, as approved by 
the Commission, is complete except for the article on right 
of petition, consideration of which was postponed until 
the more definitive discussion of implementation which 
never materialized. 

*ULN. doe. EB/CN.4/AC.1/27. 

"U.N. doc. E/CN.4/82/Add.10. 

* U.N. doc. E/CN.4/145. 

*®In addition to China and the United States. The In- 
dian Member indicated general support for the China— 
United States proposal except that she expressed her view 
that petitions must be considered forthwith (U.N. does. 
E/CN.4/151, 153). The U.S.S.R. Member, however, ex- 
pressed opposition to all implementation proposals on the 
ground that they might “become a means of interfering 
with the internal affairs of a State party to the convention 


and of undermining the sovereignty and independence of 
particular states” (U.N. doc. B/CN.4/154). 

“ Except in the case of the rights of assembly and asso- 
ciation (arts. 18 and 19 of the draft covenant) and the 
alternate (Geneva) draft of the right of liberty of move- 
ment and free choice of residence (art. 11(1)) each of 
the substantive articles is phrased in terms of “no one” 
shall be denied or “everyone” has the right, etc. 

“See Azcarate, The League of Nations and Minorities 
Treaties. 

* A number of the Commission Members have been con- 
cerned over the large number of individual petitions com- 
plaining of violations of human rights which have been 
received by the United Nations. The Commission has de- 
clared that it has “no power to take any action in regard 
to any complaints regarding human rights” (U.N. doc. 
E/259). See also Economic and Social Council, resolution 
75 (V), U.N. doe. E/573. 

“ Had a vote been taken at the Commission’s third ses- 
sion on whether the covenant should at once make provi- 
sion for action on individual petitions, the decision would 
probably have been in opposition to such provision. This 
conclusion is based on the assumption that the four east- 
ern European members (Byelorussian §.S.R., Ukrainian 
S.8.R., U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia) would have continued 
their expressed opposition to consideration of individual 
petitions and joined with the supporters of the China-— 
United States proposal on implementation to form a total 
of 10 out of a possible 18 votes. Since there was not full 
discussion of the question the China—United States pro- 
posal leaves the door open for further consideration of in- 
dividual petitions under the covenant. 

“The proposal on this point is as follows: “States may 
in any event have such recourse to the International Court 
of Justice as is provided in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the Court.” (U.N. doce. 
E/CN.4/145, par. 2(c).) 

“U.N. doc. E/CN.4/145. 

“U.N. doe. E/CN.4/82/Add.10. 

“To a certain extent this is the procedure which has 
been adopted by the International Labor Organization, 
with marked success. 

“U.N. doc. E/800, par. 16. 


APPENDIX: COMPARISON BETWEEN TEXTS OF “DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS” AS APPROVED 
AT SECOND AND THIRD SESSIONS, RESPECTIVELY, OF THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Second Session (Geneva Draft; U.N. doc. 
E/600, Part I, Annex A) 


[No preamble drafted.] 


August 8, 1948 


Third Session (U.N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


Preamble 


WHeErEAs recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world; and 

WuHenress disregard and contempt for human rights re- 
sulted, before and during the second world war, in bar- 
barous acts which outraged the conscience of mankind and 
made it apparent that the fundamental freedoms were 
one of the supreme issues of the conflict ; and 
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Second Session (Geneva Draft; U. N. doc. 
E/600, Part 1, Anmex A) 


Third Session (U. N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


WHEREAS it is essential, if mankind is not to be com- 
pelled as a last resort to rebel against tyranny and op- 
pression, that human rights should be protected by a 
regime of law; and 

WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights and in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom; and 

Wuereas Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the Organization, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; and 

WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full reali- 
zation of this pledge, 

Now therefore the General Assembly 

Proclaims this Declaration of Human Rights as a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions, to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of Member States themselves and among the peo- 
ples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Scope of Declaration 


Article 1 
All men are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed by nature with reason and conscience, 
and should act towards one another like brothers. 


Article 3 
1. Every one is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, (which includes colour), sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opinion, property status, 
or national or social origin. 


Article 1 
All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed by nature with reason 
and conscience, and should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 
Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, property or other status, or national or 
social origin. 


Civil Rights 


Article 4 


Every one has the right to life, to liberty and security 
of person. 
Article 8 


Slavery, in all its forms, being inconsistent with the 
dignity of man, shall be prohibited by law. 
Article 7 
8. No one shall be subjected to torture, or to cruel or 
inhuman punishment or indignity. 
Article 12 


very one has the right everywhere in the world to 
recognition as a person before the law and to the enjoy- 
ment of fundamental civil rights. 
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Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of 
person. 
Article 4 


1. No one shall be held in slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude. 


2. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment or punishment. 


Article 5 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a 
person before the law. 
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Second Session (Geneva Draft; U. N. doc. 
E/600, Part 1, Annex A) 


Article $ 


2. All are equal before the law regardless of office or 
status and entitled to equal protection of the law against 
any arbitrary discrimination, or against any incitement 
to such discrimination, in violation of this Declaration. 


Article 5 
No one shall be deprived of his personal liberty or kept 
in custody except in cases prescribed by law and after 
due process. Every one placed under arrest or detention 
shall have the right to immediate judicial determination 
of the legality of any detention to which he may be subject 
and to trial within a reasonable time or to release. 


Article 6 

Every one shall have access to independent and im- 
partial tribunals in the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, and of his rights and obligations. He 
shall be entitled to a fair hearing of his case and to have 
the aid of a qualified representative of his own choice, and 
if he appears in person to have the procedure explained 
to him in a manner in which he can understand it and to 
use a language which he can speak. 


Article 7 


1. Any person is presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty. No one shall be convicted or punished for crime 
or other offence except after fair public trial at which he 
has been given all guarantees necessary for his defence. 
No person shall be held guilty of any offence on account of 
any act or omission which did not constitute such an 
offence at the time when it was committed, nor shall he 
be liable to any greater punishment than that prescribed 
for such offence by the law in force at the time when the 
offence was committed. 

2. Nothing in this Article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for the commission of any act 
which, at the time it was committed, was criminal accord- 
ing to the general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

Article 9 

Every one shall be entitled to protection under law from 
unreasonable interference with his reputation, his privacy 
and his family. His home and correspondence shall be 
inviolable. 

Article 10 


1. Subject to any general law not contrary to the pur- . 


poses and principles of the United Nations Charter and 
adopted for specific reasons of security or in general in- 
terest, there shall be liberty of movement and free choice 
of residence within the border of each State. 

2. Individuals shall have the right to leave their own 
country and, if they so desire, to acquire the nationality 
of any country willing to grant it. 


Article 11 


Every one shall have the right to seek and be granted 
asylum from persecution. This right will not be accorded 
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Third Session (U. N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


Article 6 
All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 7 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or deten- 
tion. 


Article 8 
In the determination of his rights and obligations and 
of any criminal charge against him, everyone is entitled in 
full equality to a fair hearing by an independent and im- 
partial tribunal. 


Article 9 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right 
to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees 
necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any offence on account 
of any act or omission which did not constitute an offence, 
under national or international law, at the time when it 
was committed. 


Article 10 
No one shall be subjected to unreasonable interference 
with his privacy, family, home, correspondence or reputa- 
tion. 


Article 11 


1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including 
his own. 


Article 12 
1. Everyone has the right to seek and be granted, in 
other countries, asylum from persecution. 
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Second Session (Geneva Draft; U. N. doc. 
E/600, Part I, Annex A) 


to criminals nor to those whose acts are contrary to the 
principles and aims of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


Every one has the right to a nationality. 

All persons who do not enjoy the protection of any 
Government shall be placed under the protection of the 
United Nations. This protection shall not be accorded 
to criminals nor to those whose acts are contrary to the 
principles and aims of the United Nations. 


Article 13 


1. The family deriving from marriage is the natural 
and fundamental unit of society. Men and women shall 
have the same freedom to contract marriage in accordance 
with the law. 

2. Marriage and the family shall be protected by the 
State and Society. 


Article 14 


1, Every one has the right to own property in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State in which such property is 
located. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 16 


1. Individual freedom of thought and conscience, to 
hold and change beliefs, is an absolute and sacred right. 

2. Every person has the right, either alone or in com- 
munity with other persons of like mind and in public or 
private, to manifest his beliefs in worship, observance, 
teaching and practice. 


(Articles 17, 18) 


(1. Every one is free to express and impart opinions, or 
to receive and seek information and the opinion of others 
from sources wherever situated.) 

(2. No person may be interfered with on account of 
his opinions. ) 

(There shall be freedom of expression either by word, in 
writing, in the press, in books or by visual, auditive or 
other means. There shall be equal access to all channels 
of communications. ) 


Article 19 


Every one has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and to participate in local, national and international as- 
sociations for purposes of a political, economic, religious, 
social, cultural, trade union or any other character, not 
inconsistent with this Declaration. 


Articles 21, 22 


Every one without discrimination has the right to take 
an effective part in the Government of his country. The 
State shall conform to the will of the people as mani- 
fested by elections which shall be periodic, free, fair and 
by secret ballot. 
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Third Session (U. N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


2. Prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations do not constitute persecution, 


Article 13 


No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality 
or denied the right to change his nationality. 


Article 14 


1. Men and women of full age have the right to marry 
and to found a family and are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the full con- 
sent of both intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection. 


Article 15 


1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well 
as in association with others. 


2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 16 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship and observance. 


Article 17 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly and 
association. 


Article 19 


1. Everyone has the right to take part in the government 
of his country, directly or through his freely chosen 
representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of access to public employment 
in his country. 
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Second Session (Geneva Draft; U. N. doc. 
E/600, Part 1, Annex A) 


1. Every one shall have equal opportunity to engage in 
public employment and to hold public office in the State 
of which he is a citizen or a national. 

2. Access to public employment shall not be a matter 
of privilege or favour. 


Third Session (U. N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


8. Everyone has the right to a government which con- 
forms to the will of the people. 


Social and Economic Rights 


[No equivalent article; however, cf. article 26 below.] 


Articles 23, 24 


1. Every one has the right to work. 

2. The State has a duty to take such measures as may 
be within its power to ensure that all persons ordinarily 
resident in its territory have an opportunity for useful 
work. 

3. The State is bound to take all necessary steps to pre- 
vent unemployment. 

1. Every one has the right to receive pay commensurate 
with his ability and skill, to work under just and favour- 
able conditions and to join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests in securing a decent standard of living for 
himself and his family. 

2. Women shall work with the same advantages as men 
and receive equal pay for equal work. 


Articles 25, 26 


Every one without distinction as to economic and social 
conditions has the right to the preservation of his health 
through the highest standard of food, clothing, housing 
and medical care which the resources of the State or com- 
munity can provide. The responsibility of the State and 
community for the health and safety of its people can be 
fulfilled only by provision of adequate health and social 
measures. 

1, Every one has the right to social security. The State 
has a duty to maintain or ensure the maintenance of com- 
prehensive measures for the security of the individual 
against the consequence of unemployment, disability, old 
age and all other loss of livelihood for reasons beyond his 
control. 

2. Motherhood shall be granted special care and assist- 
ance. Children are similarly entitled to special care and 
assistance. 


Articles 27, 28 


Every one has the right to education. Fundamental 
education shall be free and compulsory. There shall be 
equal access for higher education as can be provided by 
the State or community on the basis of merit and without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, religion, social stand- 
ing, financial means, or political affiliation. 

Education will be directed to the full physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual development of the human 
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Article 20 


Everyone, aS a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation, and in ac- 
cordance with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights set out 
below. 

Article 21 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to just and favourable 


conditions of work and pay and to protection against un- 
employment. 


2. Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal work. 
3. Everyone is free to form and to join trade unions for 
the protection of his interests. 


Article 22 


1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living, in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing and medical care, and to 
social services, adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and his family and to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, old age or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 


2. Mother and child have the right to special care and 
assistance. 


Article 23 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary and 
fundamental education shall be free and compulsory and 
there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to higher 
education. 


2. Education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality, to strengthening respect for human 
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Second Session (Geneva Draft; U. N. doc. 
E/600, Part |, Annex A) 


personality, to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and, fundamental freedoms and to the combating 
of the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other 
nations or racial or religious groups everywhere. 


Article 29 


1. Every one has the right to rest and leisure, 

2. Rest and leisure should be ensured to every one by 
laws or contracts providing in particular for reasonable 
limitations on working hours and for periodic vacations 
with pay. 


Article 30 


Every one has the right to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in 
the benefits that result from scientific discoveries. 


Third Session (U.N. doc. E/800, Annex A) 


rights and fundamental freedoms and to combating the 
spirit of intolerance and hatred against other nations 
and against racial and religious groups everywhere, 


Article 24 
Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 


Article 25 


Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in 
scientific advancement. 


General Provisions 


Article $2 


All laws in any State shall be in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations as em- 
bodied in the Charter, insofar as they deal with human 
rights. 


Article 2 


In the exercise of his rights every one is limited by the 
rights of others and by the just requirements of the 
democratic State. The individual owes duties to society 
through which he is enabled to develop his spirit, mind and 
body in wider freedom. 


Article $8 
Nothing in this Declaration shall be considered to 
recognize the right of any State or person to engage in 
any activity aimed to the destruction of any of the rights 
and freedoms prescribed herein. 


Right of Petition; 


Article 20 
Every one has the right, either individually, or in asso- 
ciation with others, to petition or to communicate with 
the public authorities of the State of which he is a national 
or in which he resides, or with the United Nations. 


Article $1 


[The Commission did not take a decision on the two texts 
below. They are reproduced-here for further consid- 
eration. ] 


TEXT PROPOSED BY THE DRAFTING CoMMITTED (first session) : 


(In States inhabited by a substantial number of persons 
of a race, language or religion other than those of the 
majority of the population, persons belonging to such 


Article 26 


Everyone is entitled to a good social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set out in this 
Declaration can be fully realized. 


Article 27 


1. Everyone has duties to the community which enables 
him freely to develop his personality. 

2. In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are necessary to secure due 
recognition and respect for the rights of others and the 
requirements of morality, public order and general wel- 
fare in a democratic society. 


Article 28 


Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the recognition 
of the right of any State or person to engage in any 
activity aimed at the destruction of any of the rights 
and freedoms prescribed herein. 


Right of Minorities 


[No decision reached by Commission at its third session 
regarding an article on petitions.] 


[The Commission at its third session decided against 
inclusion of an article on minorities.] 


(Continued on page 186) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Provisional Agenda for the Third Regular Session 


of the General Assembly ' 


To Convene at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, on September 21, 1948 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of 
the Delegation of Argentina 

2. Appointment of the Credentials Committee 

3. Election of the President 

4. Constitution of the Main Committees and 
election of officers 

5. Election of Vice-Presidents 

6. Notification by the Secretary-General under 
Article 12, paragraph 2, of the Charter 

7. Adoption of the agenda 

8. Opening of the general debate 

9. Report of the Secretary-General on the work 
of the Organization 

10. Report of the Security Council 

11. Report of the Economic and Social Council 

12. Report of the Trusteeship Council 

13. Headquarters of the United Nations: report 
of the Secretary-General (Resolution 182(II) of 
20 November 1947) 

14. Admission of new Members 


(a) Report of the Security Council (Resolution 
113(II) of 17 November 1947) 

(6) Advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice (Resolution 113(I1), B of 17 
November 1947) 

(c) Admission to the Organization of Italy and 
all those States whose applications for member- 
ship have obtained seven votes in the Security 
Council: item proposed by Argentina 


15. Threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(Resolution 109(II) of 21 October 1947) 

16. The problem of the independence of Korea: 


(a) Report of the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea (Resolution 112(II) of 14 
November 1947) 

(6) Report of the Interim Committee of the 
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General Assembly (Resolution 112(II) of 14 No- 
vember 1947) 


17. The problem of voting in the Security 
Council : 


(a) Report of the Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly (Resolution 117(II) of 21 No- 
vember 1947) 

(6) Convocation of a General Conference under 
Article 109 of the Charter in order to study the 
question of the veto in the Security Council: item 
proposed by Argentina 


18. Advisability of establishing a permanent 
committee of the General Assembly: report of the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
(Resolution 111(II) of 13 November 1947 

19. Study of methods for the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation in the political field: report 
of the Interim Committee of the General Assem- 
bly (Resolution 111(II) of 13 November 1947) 

20. Reports of the Atomic Energy Commission : 
resolution of the Security Counci 

21. Election of three non-permanent members 
of the Security Council 

22. Report of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa on the administration of South West 
Africa: report of the Trusteeship Council (Res- 
olution 141(II) of 1 November 1947) 

23. Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories : 


(a) Summary and analysis of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e of the Charter: report 
of the Secretary-General (Resolution 66(I) of 
14 December 1946) 

(6) Information transmitted under Article 73e 
of the Charter: a of the Special Committee 
(Resolution 146(I1) of 3 November 1947) 


*U.N. doc. A/585, July 23, 1948. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
24. Agreements with specialized agencies: 


(a) Application of Finland for membership in 
the International Civil Aviation Organization: 
item proposed “4 the Secretary-General 

(6) Approval of supplementary agreements 
with specialized agencies concerning the use of 
United Nations laissez-passer: report of the Sec- 
retary-General 


25. Relations with and co-ordination of special- 
ized agencies and work programmes of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 125(II) of 20 
November 1947) 

26. Freedom of Information: report of the 
Economic and Social Council (Resolution 59(I) of 
14 December 1946) 

27. Election of six members of the Economic 


and Social Council 

28. Election of five members of the International 
Court of Justice (article 13, paragraph 1 of the 
Statute of the Court) 

29. Progressive development of international 
law: election of the members of the International 
Law Commission (Resolution 174(II) of 21 No- 
vember 1947) 

30. Registration and publication of treaties and 
international agreements: report of the Secre- 
tary-General i 

31. Privileges and immunities of the United 
Nations: reports of the Secretary-General 


(a) Headquarters Agreement 
(b) General Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations 


32. Genocide: draft Convention and report of 
the Economic and Social Council (Resolution 180 
(II) of 21 November 1947) 

33. Draft rules for the convening of interna- 
tional conferences: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Resolution 173(II) of 17 November 1947) 

34. Installation of the Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral in charge of the Executive Office of the Secre- 
tary-General and general co-ordination 

35. Financial administration of the United 
Nations: 


(a) Financial report and accounts for the finan- 
cial period ended 31 December 1947, and report of 
the Board of Auditors 

(6) Supplementary estimates for the financial 
year 1948 : report of the Secretary-General 

(c) Budget estimates for the financial year 1949 

(d@) Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses: 
report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 
166 (II), B of 20 November 1947) 

(e) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 

(f) Report of the Committee on Contributions 

(g) International Children’s Emergency Fund: 
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Annual audit of the accounts of the Fund: report 
of the Secretary-General 


36. eb to fill vacancies in the mem. 
cae of subsidiary bodies of the General Assem- 
y: 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 

(6) Committee on Contributions 

(<) Board of Auditors 

(z) Investments Committee 


37. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme 


(a) Report of the United Nations Staff Benefit 
Committee submitting draft Regulations for a per- 
manent Pension Scheme (Resolution 162(II) of 
20 November 1947) 

(6) Annual report of the Staff Benefit Com- 
mittee on the operation of the Pension Fund 
(Resolution 82(I) of 15 December 1946 and See- 
tion 35 of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme Provisional Regulations) 


38. Tax equalization: proposed staff assessment 
plan: report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 
160(II) of 20 November 1947) 

39. United Nations telecommunications system: 
report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 
158 (11) of 20 November 1947) 

40. Organization of a United Nations postal 
service : — of the Secretary-General (Resolu- 
tion 159(II) of 20 November 1947) 

41. Transfer of the assets of the League of Na- 
tions : report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 
24(1) of 12 February 1946) 

42. Composition of the Secretariat and the prin- 
ciple of geographical distribution: report of the 
Secretary-General (Resolution 153(II) of 15 
November 1947) 

43. Proposal for the adoption of Spanish as one 
of the working languages of the General Assem- 
bly: report of the Secretary-General (Resolution 
154(I1) of 15 November 1947) 

44. Violation by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of fundamental human rights, tra- 
ditional diplomatic practices and other principles 
of the Charter : items proposed by Chile 

45. Treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa: item proposed by India 

46. Equitable geographical distribution of the 
seat for the six non-permanent members in the 
Security Council: item proposed by India 

47. Amendment of rule 149 of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly to provide for the 
recognition of the principle of a percentage ceiling 
in the scale of assessments to meet expenses of the 
United Nations: item proposed by the United 
States of America 

48. Increase to twenty-four of the number of 
Member States represented in the Economic and 
Social Council: item proposed by Argentina 
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Truce Supervision in Palestine 


CABLEGRAMS FROM THE UNITED NATIONS MEDIATOR DATED JULY 22 AND 27, 1948, 
TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ' 


|. Instructions to United Nations Observers Engaged 
in the Supervision of the Truce in Palestine 


1. The Role of the Observer 


(z) Primary function of observer is to super- 
vise observance of terms of truce in area to which 
he is assigned. To discharge this function prop- 
erly observer must be completely objective in his 
attitudes and judgments and must maintain a 
thorough neutrality as regards political issues in 
the Palestine situation. Fundamental objective 
of terms of truce is to ensure to fullest extent 
possible that no military advantage will accrue 
to either side as result of application of truce. 
Observer is entitled to demand that acts contrary 
to terms of truce be not committed or be rectified 
but has no power to enforce such demands and 
must rely largely upon his ability to settle dis- 
putes locally by direct approaches to local com- 
manders and authorities and where possible by 
bringing the commanders and authorities together. 
It is responsibility of the observer to call promptly 
to attention of appropriate local commanders and 
authorities every act which in his opinion is con- 
trary to letter and spirit of truce. 

(22) Observers acting on behalf and under 
orders of United Nations Mediator are official 
representatives of United Nations. They are 
under command of Mediator who is represented by 
a General Officer acting as his Chief of Staff in 
connection with truce supervision. This Chief of 
Staff is assisted by American, Belgian and French 
liaison officers of senior rank who will be assigned 
to Chief of Staff at truce supervision headquarters. 

(tz) Truce applies to seven Arab States (Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Transjordan 
and Yemen) and to all of Palestine. 


2. Operational Instructions 


(¢) Each observer must become thoroughly 
familiar with (@) provisions of resolutions of 
Security Council of 29 May and 15 July 1948, 
(6) terms of truce, and (c) list of items banned 
for import as coming under heading “war mate- 
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rials.” a of these documents are contained 
in the folder provided each pret 

(#) Each observer will report daily as in- 
structed and on forms prescribed. Reports should 
cover each incident in particular locality relating 
to application of truce and should include other 
information pertinent to function of Mediator. 

(a) Any failure to comply with conditions of 
truce on part of either party shall immediately be 
reported by observer. Report to extent possible 
shall fully explain each such failure and shall 
clearly fix responsibility therefor. Questions re- 
lating to disputed interpretations of terms of truce 
or their application shall be referred through 
chain of command to Chief of Staff. 

(tv) Observer shall investigate and report on 
as instructed all complaints of alleged violations 
of truce occurring within area to which he is 
assigned. 

(v) In dealing with local incidents observer 
shall make clear to parties concerned that full re- 
sponsibility will be borne by them and by their 
Governments for failure to comply with ruling of 
observer in connection with actions and incidents 
relating to application of truce. Observer should 
exercise reasonable discretion in each instance in 
order minimize unpleasant incidents and local 
friction. 

(vi) Observer is entitled to inspect all military 
positions and installations and other premises 
which might reasonably be connected with ap- 
plication of truce as well as ships, aircraft and 
convoys. Purpose of such inspection shall be to 
ascertain that no activity is carried on in any such 
place which will result in any military advantage 
accruing to either side during truce. 

(viz) Observers shall be entitled to request and 
receive from both parties armed protection for 
himself, his staff and material and safe conduct 
whenever necessary in discharge of his duties. 

(viii) Observers assigned to coastal areas where 
landing of immigrants and war material can be 
expected shall maintain effective observation in- 


1U.N. doc. $/928, July 28, 1948, as corrected. 
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volving reconnaissance by air, land and sea and se- 
curing fullest possible information about any 
violations suspected or alleged of truce conditions. 
All fighting personnel which shall include persons 
identified as belonging to organized military units 
and all persons bearing arms shall be denied entry. 

(ia) Men of military age (i.e., in the age oa 
18 to 45) among immigrants shall be permitte 
entry during truce only in such limited numbers as 
the Mediator in the exercise of his discretion may 
determine with a view to ensuring that no military 
advantage will accrue to either side. No men of 
military age shall be disembarked until they have 
been registered by local authorities in presence of 
United Nations Observers, given identity cards 
and their destinations, intended places of abode 
and occupations are clearly indicated and recorded. 
Men of military age thus gaining entry are not to 
be mobilized in armed forces and cannot partici- 
pate in any military or paramilitary training ac- 
tivities. Such men are not [sic] to be assigned to 
particular area or areas which shall be approved by 
observers who shall periodically check on where- 
abouts and activities of such men. 


3. Administrative Instructions 


(¢) All observers will be provided with per diem 
advances at rate of $15 per day. Those funds are 
intended for defrayment of costs of meals, lodging, 
laundry and incidental expenses. Observers will 
not be paid second time for expenditures in these 
categories. However personnel forced by official 
duties to maintain accommodations in different lo- 
cations simultaneously may claim for reimburse- 
ment for excess costs involved provided reasonable 
judgment is exercised in releasing accommodations 
and person in charge of administration at observ- 
er’s duty station is notified immediately. In no 
circumstances are dual accommodations to be held 
for more than two days. 

(i) Each observer will be provided with a pay 
card which will contain record of all per diem 

ayments made to him. Pay-masters have been 
instructed that per diem payments are to be made 
to observers personnel only upon presentation of 
pay card. 

(i) Expenditures for purposes of official busi- 
ness not falling in categories outlined in paragraph 
(¢) above (such as use of taxicabs when no other 
transportation is available or purchase of supplies 
when previously authorized by administrative offi- 
cer) may be reimbursed upon submission of au- 
thenticated claim by observer together with re- 
ceipts covering expenditure. Claims for expen- 
ditures for personal expenses paid on behalf of 
some one other than the payer will [not?] be hon- 
oured by United Nations. 

(tv) Observers are not authorized to employ 
local personnel nor to purchase equipment for ac- 
count of United Nations without prior authoriza- 
tion of chief administrative officer except in clearly 
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demonstrated emergencies. When emergencies 
quire such action without prior approval, the chie 
administrative officer must be notified at once, 
(v) Any observer who is custodian of Uniteihy, 
Nations property is personally liable therefor and}, 4, 
must return or account for property assigned tp 
him prior to his departure to his regular dutyjl. /n 
station. i 
Ruones, 20 July 1948. tine 
Count Fotke BERNADOTTE Secu: 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine ag 

so 
il. Additional Instructions for the Supervision ojbreac 
the Truce in Palestine necti 
















1. Headquarters is established in Haifa. ng 
2. One group of observers will be assigned t > 





each Arab army and to each Jewish army group. 
Besides there will be one group of observers for] (a 
the coast and ports and one for control of convoysiform 
between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. (b 

8. The commanding officer of each group will: | 













(a) secure detailed information about the army 
or army group to which he is assigned ; 

(6) assign observers to various units and to imi 
portant crossroads, bridges, airfields, etc. ; 

(c) supplement the general instructions tojprop 
observers with special instructions according 
local requirements ; 

(d) ensure that observers are permanently 
tioned with military units or on sections of 
front (generally two observers together) ; 

(e) take decisions on questions referred to him 
by his observers and on any other questions within 
his competence which may arise ; 

(f) refer to headquarters in Haifa any questions 
which he is unable to solve himself ; 

(g) submit requests to headquarters in Haifa inj™ be 
respect of his requirements of observers, commun of M 
cations, transportation, etc. ; be k 

(h) until such time as his requirements have been Boar 
fully met, maintain contact with headquarters in 
Haifa and with his observers by any means at his 
disposal (it may be necessary to make use off; 
private vehicles, civilian telephone, telegraphic or 
radio communications to ensure the efficiency of 
the supervision in his area by means of personal (0 
visits to unit sections of the front check posts, etc.) jIon 4 

(2) submit at the earliest possible date to head: 

uarters in Haifa a map showing the exact front}; 
line as it was at the commencement of the cease-fire, 
or, if this should prove impossible, at the time the 
observers first reached the spot ; 

(j) act according to his best judgment in any 
situation which arises. 


4. The above rules should also be observed in the 
supervision of ports, convoys and the coast insofar 
as they are applicable. Tt 

5. Observers may be transferred as necessary 
from one group to another on orders from bed 

u 
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quarters in Haifa. Commanding officers may also 


ek be replaced by officers of higher rank or greater 
be “Iseniority assigned to the same group. 


nites 11. Organization of the System of Observation 
r and¢ the Truce 















dutyfl. Introductory 

(i) Paragraph 8 of the resolution on the Pales- 
tine question adopted at the 338th meeting of the 
Security Council, on 15 July 1948, instructed the 
Mediator to supervise the observation of the truce; 
also to establish procedures for examining alleged 
breaches of the truce since 11 June 1948. In con- 
nection with the latter, the Mediator was author- 
ized to deal with the breaches so far as it is within 
his capacity to do so by appropriate local action. 
Finally the Mediator was requested : 


ine 


ed 
roup. 
'S fot} (a) to keep the Security Council currently in- 
ivoys}formed concerning the operation of the truce, and 
7 (5) when necessary, to take appropriate action. 
"a (ii) The fact that the truce ordered under para- 
armyisraph 9 of the resolution is to remain in force 
_ funtil a peaceful adjustment of the future situa- 
0 IM-ition of Palestine is reached” calls for a methodical 
organization of its operation. To that effect ap- 
iS toipropriate machinery for investigating and report- 
1g tong violations of the truce should be set up. Below 
is a brief outline of a scheme covering both the 
supervision of the observation of that truce and 
f thejthe establishment of procedures for examining 
alleged breaches of the truce. 








> him oe 

ithin{ Supervision 

(i) Chief of Military Staff, Central Truce 

tions}supervision Board. 

he system of observation will be administered 

fa ing behalf of the Mediator by the Mediator’s Chief 

nuni-of Military Staff assisted by an Advisory Board to 
be known as the “Central Truce Supervision 

been}Board”. Particularly it will be the duty of the 

rs infchief of Military Staff to: 

it, his 

se Off: 

Lic oF 
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(a) organize a detailed plan for land, sea and 
r observation with the greatest possible dispatch ; 
(b) assign the observers to their posts and di- 
rect their activities; 
a ‘| (c) on the basis of field observations to define 
)i on a map the positions of the respective armed 
front forces in the several fighting sectors at the begin- 
fire, fU28 of the truce. Alterations of such positions 
should be only in connection with local agreements 
negotiated concerning no-man’s land. Questions 
of principle relating to the interpretation of the 
terms of the truce shall be referred to the Mediator 
lor decision. 


e the 


L 


any 


n the 


sofa (%) Composition and Functions of the Central 


ruce Supervision Board. 
ssary The Central Truce Supervision Board shall 
vead-function under the chairmanship of the Chief of 
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Military Staff and shall consist of one American, 
one Belgian and one French Senior Officer to be 
designated by the Mediator and the political ad- 
visor to the Chief of Military Staff. ‘The Chief of 
Military Staff may designate a member of the 
Board to act as vice-chairman. The Central Truce 
Supervision Board shall advise the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff on all questions relating to the adminis- 
tration of the truce. 

(22¢) Regional Truce Supervision Boards. 

To the extent feasible the area affected by the 
truce will be divided into zones in each of which 
there will be a “Regional Truce Supervision 
Board”, the members of which will be designated 
by the Central Truce Supervision Board. Each 
regional board will be responsible to the Central 
po yl Board for the system of observation 
to be established in that region. 


3. Establishment of procedures for examining 
alleged breaches of the truce 


(z) re by Governments for investigation 
of alleged breaches of the truce which have not 
been settled by observers on the spot shall be sub- 
mitted to the Central Truce Supervision Board, 
which shall refer them for investigation and report 
to the appropriate Regional Truce Supervision 
Board, or to an observer or a special investigation 
team designated for this specific purpose. 

(ti) Ascircumstances permit, each of the parties 
may appoint military experts to act as liaison 
officers with observers in the field, with Regional 
Truce Supervision Boards, or with the special in- 
vestigation teams. 

(i¢) Investigations of alleged breaches shall be 
undertaken on the spot, shall include the hearing 
of witnesses and the collection of all available 
evidence and in general all practicable steps shall 
be taken toward the clarification and settlement of 
the incident. The special investigation teams and 
the Regional Truce Supervision Boards should 
normally indicate the measures which ought to be 
taken to preserve the respective rights of either 
party. The findings of such bodies shall be sub- 
mitted to the Central Truce Supervision Board. 


4. Breaches of the Truce 


It must be clearly understood by all personnel 
dealing with the supervision of the truce that the 
truce has been ordered by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for an indefinite duration and that 
breaches of the truce by one side do not release 
the other side from the obligation to comply with 
the Security Council order to refrain from mili- 
tary action. Breaches of the truce which cannot 
be rectified by the Truce Supervision organization 
will be promptly reported by the Mediator to the 
Security Council for appropriate action. 

Ruopgs, 23 July 1948. 

Count Foitxe BerNabDorre 
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Cablegram Dated 18 June 1948 from the United Nations 
Mediator to the Secretary-General Transmitting Text 
of Agreement of 16 June Concerning Control of “No 
Man’s Land”, Jerusalem Area, and Other Truce De- 
tails. S/845, June 21,1948. 3pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 18 June 1948 from the United Nations 
Mediator to the Secretary-General Transmitting Two 
Agreements Concerning Abandoned British Military 
Installations. S/846, June 21, 1948. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Replies from States Members of the United Nations and 
From Some Non-Member States Pursuant to the De- 
cision Taken by the Security Council [cooperation with 
Mediator in Palestine] at the Three Hundred and 
Twentieth Meeting. S/855, June 23, 1948. 7 pp. 
mimeo. [Several Addenda. ] 

Cablegram Dated 25 June 1948 from the United Nations 
Mediator to the Secretary-General Concerning the In- 
cident at Negba in the Negeb. S/856, June 25, 1948. 
1p. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 30 June 1948 From the United Nations 
Mediator Addressed to the Secretary-General Concern- 
ing the LST “Altalena” Incident. 8/861, July 1, 1948. 
4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 July 1948 from the Representative of the 
Provisional Government of Israel, Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. 8/864, July 6, 1948. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter from the Permanent Representative of the United 
Kingdom Dated 8 July 1948 Addressed to the Secre- 
tary General Concerning the Detention of Five 
British Subjects by the Irgun Zvai Leumi. S/874, 
July 8, 1948. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter from the Vice Chairman, Arab Higher Committee, 
and President of the Palestine Arab Delegation to the 
United Nations Dated 8 July 1948 Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council. §/880, July 9, 
1948. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Replies from Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq Dated 9 July 
1948 Addressed to the Secretary-General Pursuant to 
the Security Council Resolution Adopted at Its 331st 
Meeting, 7 July 1948 (Document 8/867), S/881, July 9, 
1948. 1p. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 9 July 1948 from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Provisional Government of Israel in 
Reply to the Cablegram From the President of the 
Security Council Dated 8 July 1948. S/882, July 10, 
1948. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council From the President of the Egyptian Council 


of Ministers, Dated 10 July 1948. S/883, July 10, 1948. - 


3 pp. mimeo. 

Telegram Dated 10 July from the Permanent Representa- 
tive of Egypt to the United Nations, Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/885, July 10, 1948. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 10 July 1948 from the Representative of the 
Provisional Government of Israel, Addressed to the 
ere nena. S/886, July 12, 1948. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
4 consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 
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Report of the United Nations Mediator on Palestine to 
Security Council. 8/888, July 12, 1948. 17 pp. m 






















[Excerpts printed in BULLETIN of July 25, 1948.] E 
Letter Dated 13 July 1948 From the Vice-Chairman of thf tho! 
Arab Higher Committee for Palestine and President of Nat 
the Palestine Arab Delegation to the United Na ; 
Addressed to the Secretary-General Transmitting Ing 
Memorandum of Violations of Security Co on t 
Resolutions and the Truce Agreement by the Jews if of $ 
Palestine. S/892, July 13, 1948. 11 pp. mimeo, por: 
Cablegram Dated 17 July 1948 from the Secretary-Genen wa 
of the League of Arab States to the Secretary-Ge & “ 
in Reply to the Resolution (Document 8/902) Ad 
by the Security Council at the Three Hundred mer 
Thirty-Eighth Meeting on 15 July 148. S/906, J r 
17, 1948. 2 pp. mimeo. hi 
Cablegram Dated 21 July 1948 From the United Nati 
Mediator to the Secretary-General Concerning “Th 
plaints Against Alleged Violations of the Truce pf and 
Jewish Forces. 8/910, July 21, 1948. 1 p. mimeo, § gen, 
Letter Dated 12 July 1948 From the Foreign Minister sinc 
the Provisional Government of Israel Addressed 
the United Nations Mediator Concerning Violati the 
by Arabs of the Security Council Resolution of 29 acti 
and the Truce Agreement of 9 June 1948. § “r 
July 21, 1948. 13 pp. mimeo. fa visil 
Telegrams Dated 21 July 1948 Addressed to the Secre ‘ 
General by the Syrian Foreign Minister, on Truce Uni 
lations by Jewish Forces. $/912, July 21, 1948. 2p plac 
mimeo. the 
Cablegram Dated 21 July from the United Nations M est | 
tor to the Secretary-General Concerning Compla 
of Alleged Violations of the Truce by Arab Fo 
$/918, July 22, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. Trie 
Y 
General Assembly Cou 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea ican 
Ninth Information Report on the Work of the Commiif }ate, 
sion. (Period 2-15 May 1948) A/563. 75 pp. mime fb 
Tenth Information Report on the Work of the orb 
mission. (Period 16 May—5 June 1948) A/564. 6p Cate 
mimeo. T 
Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. that 
mary of Information Transmitted by the Gove Brit 
of the United Kingdom. A/566, July 14, 1948. ori 
pp. mimeo. into 


The Problem of Voting in the Security Council. Repotf M 





of the Interim Committee to the General Assemblhf 4) 
A/578, July 15, 1948. 42 pp. mimeo. pres 
deve 
Economic and Social Council mad 
Official Records : 
Third Year tion 
Seventh Session, Supplement No. 4, Report of the Subf Dati 
commission on Employment and Economic Stabilit§ istrs 
to the Economic and Employment Commission. 43} “ 
printed. 45¢. acec 
pro 
Atomic Energy Commission witl 
Official Records | 
Third Year Trus 
No. 2, Sixteenth meeting, 17 May 1948. 16 f 
printed. 20¢. T 


An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy. Poli tion 
cal, Economic, and Social Aspects. Volume I (P! 


liminary Edition). 89 pp. mimeo. pris 
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Congress Approves U.N. Loan 


House approval on August 5 of legislation au- 
thorizing a $65,000,000 GS. loan to the United 
Nations for construction of a headquarters build- 
ing in New York completed congressional action 
on the measure. The bill provides for an advance 
of $25,000,000 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration so that work on the building need not 
await a separate appropriation by Congress. 

“In a matter of weeks the shovels and the ham- 
mers and the trowels will be at work building a 

rmanent home for the United Nations,” said 

hilip C. Jessup, Acting U.S. Representative. 
“That fact is a matter of intense pleasure to me 
and to the United States Mission. During the ab- 
sence of Senator Austin, I can speak also for him 
since it was he who conducted the negotiations for 
the loan and throughout took the most intense and 
active interest in it. 

“The approval of the loan provides a tangible, 
visible symbol of our unwavering support of the 
United Nations and of the great confidence we 
place in the organization which is working to kee 
the world at peace. The loan represents the sound- 
est possible investment in the future.” 





Trieste Charges Discussed 


Yugoslavia on August 4 took to the Security 
Council its formal charges that the British-Amer- 
ican military administration in Trieste had vio- 
lated the Italian peace treaty. The representatives 
; of both the United Kingdom and the United States 
- 6p categorically denied the allegations. 

The Yugoslavs asserted, among other charges, 


| that in matters of foreign trade and finance the 
i 





British-American zone had been turned, in effect, 
into an Italian province. 

Mr. Jessup’s reply said, in part: 

“We are surprised that any government should 
present to the Security Council charges so utterly 
devoid of substance and also that the charges are 
made by a government which, in the administra- 
tion of its own zone, has paid no heed to its inter- 
he Sug ational obligations and which has kept its admin- 
tabilitf ‘stration shrouded in secrecy. 

43mf “... General Airey has administered the zone 
according to the letter and spirit of the pertinent 
provisions of the treaty of peace and in compliance 
with international law”. 





Trusteeship Session Ends 


_ The results of the Soviet Union’s first participa- 
@ lon in the work of the Trusteeship Council com- 
prise one of the most interesting and significant 
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developments emerging from the third session of 
the Council, which adjourned August 5. 
Membership of the Council is equally divided— 


six and six—between countries which administer 
trusteeship areas and non-administering countries. 
Heretofore, however, the “give and take” between 
the two groups has been sufficient to limit to a few 
instances the cases in which a proposal failed of 
adoption because of a tie vote. 

During the third session, this situation ceased 
to exist. Issues raised and pressed by the Soviet 
Delegate, S. K. Tsarapkin, resulted in repeated 
clashes. In numerous instances a split vote, 
divided strictly between administering and non- 
administering powers, resulted in failure of a 
pending motion. 

Although she is a permanent member of the 
Council, this is the first full session attended by 
the Soviet Union. 

The main substantive work of the Council dur- 
ing the third session was the examination of re- 
ports on the administration of the trust territories 
of Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), Tanganyika 
(United Kingdom), and New Guinea (Australia). 
The Council drafted observations on the reports 
to be forwarded to the General Assembly, some of 
them critical of current policies and practices. 
The U.S. Representative, Ambassador Francis B. 
Sayre, was chairman of the drafting committee 
on Tanganyika. 

The Council also examined a report submitted 
voluntarily by the Union of South Africa on the 
former mandated territory of South-West Africa. 
Mr. Sayre opened the discussion of this report with 
a statement pointing to a number of apparent de- 
ficiencies in the Union’s handling of South-West 
African affairs. The Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly reflected many of these points. 

The session ended in a bitter clash occasioned by 
a Soviet charge that the Council’s action in the 
matter of a statute for the City of Jerusalem 
proved that body to be “an instrument of U.S. 
policy”. (Over Soviet opposition, the Council had 
voted previously to postpone indefinitely discus- 
sions of the draft statute for Jerusalem. ) 

Vigorous protest followed from the other 11 
delegates. Mr. Sayre said in part, “I am shocked 
that the official representative of a member state 
of the United Nations should stoop so low. The 
statement is utterly untrue and has no foundation 
in fact whatsoever, as I think the members of this 
Council know. It is a serious reflection not on 
the United States but on the character of the gov- 
ernment which has introduced it.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Benjamin Gerig, Chief of the Division of De- 
ndent Area Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
as been named to represent the United States on 
the General Assembly’s Special Committee on In- 
formation on Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The Committee will meet in Geneva from Septem- 
ber 2 to 18 to examine information submitted by 
members having responsibility for non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 


Palestine 


Ninety-five additional American truce observers 
were to be dispatched at once to Palestine at the 
request of Count Bernadotte, the U.N. mediator, 
it was announced during the week. Brig. Gen. 
William E. Riley of the U.S. Marine Corps was 
appointed chief of the U.S. observers, who now 
number 125. General Riley left on August 3 to 
report to Count Bernadotte at Rhodes. 

The State Department also announced that the 
United States will send additional communications 
personnel and equipment to the mediator as soon 
as possible. 

Palestine came before the Security Council on 
August 2 in the form of a discussion of the refugee 
situation. The British Representative suggested 
inquiry into the plight of Arab refugees from 
Jewish-held territory, who he said numbered be- 
tween 250,000 and 550,000. The Representatives 
of the Ukraine and Israel then brought up the 
matter of the 10,000 Jews detained on the Island 
of Cyprus. The U.S. Representative, Philip C. 
Jessup, favored the action finally taken—referring 
the questions to the mediator. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council, in its seventh 
session in Geneva, approved unanimously on 
August 4 the report of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. The resolution adopted expressed a 
hope for increased industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly in undeveloped countries, 
authorized steps toward implementation of this 
work, invited consultation with specialized agen- 
cies, and asked for an early analysis of the eco- 
nomic-reconstruction possibilities of trade expan- 
sion and development of underindustrialized coun- 
tries. 

The Council also approved the draft of an inter- 
national protocol for the control of new synthetic 
drugs. 
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These were the main actions taken by the Coune 
in the third week of the session. Most of the item 
on the 44-point agenda still were being consider 
in committee. 


Disarmament Talks 


Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy United Stat. 
Representative in the Commission for Conver 
tional Armaments, took occasion at a meeting ¢ 
August 2 to counteract press speculation that tl 
Commission will discontinue its work. Such spe 
ulation has been current since the Atomic Energ 
Commission announced that its negotiations h 
reached an impasse. 

The U.S. position is not changed from that ¢ 
pressed to the General Assembly on September 1 
1947, by Secretary Marshall, Mr. Osborn said. Th 
Secretary asserted then that “the regulation ¢ 
armaments presupposes enough internation 
understanding to make possible” peace treatie 
with Germany and Japan, implementation ¢ 
agreements on military forces at the disposal ¢ 
the Security Council, and an international contre 
arrangement for atomic energy. “Nevertheless! 
added the Secretary, “we believe it is importan 
not to delay the formulation of a system of arm 
regulation for implementation when condition 
permit.” 

“We cannot but note regretfully,” said M 
Osborn, “that the Soviet system of obstructionis 
in this Commission is the same as that employe 
by them in the Atomic Energy Commissi 

evertheless, the United States tenes that th 
Commission must proceed with its work.” 

Philip C. Jessup, Deputy U.S. Representativ 
in the Security Call referred to Soviet in 
transigence in atomic-energy and conventional 
armament negotiations in a speech before the sum 
mer school sponsored by the United Nations # 
the New School for Social Research. 


? 





“The fear, the suspicion and distrust which 
meate the Soviet attitudes toward these problem 
can be found influencing the position of Soviti 
Delegates on such issues as the Interim Committe 
Greece and Korea,” Mr. Jessup said. “This stale 
of mind on the part of one of the great powers thi 

resents itself as one of the great issues facing & 
in the United Nations and in the whole intert 
tional community. Obviously, it is a probles 
which cannot be solved quickly and certainly wil 
not be solved easily. Patience and firmness as 

hrase has become almost trite; but as a formul 
it has not yet been surpassed.” 
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Calendar of Meetings * 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Adjourned during July 


United Nations: 
Commission on Conventional Armaments. .......++s+e-s 


Trusteeship Council: Third Session. . ........ en 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference . . 
Fifth Plenary Meeting of International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee. 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 
105th and 106th Session of Governing Body 
3lst General Conference 


U.S.-Swedish Inter-Custodial Discussions. . ......+4.e.-s. 


Royal Society Information Conference 


Wuo (World Health Organization): First Session of World Health 
Assembly. 


etary ee Se ee Se. eC ee 


International Conference on Large High Tension Electric Systems: 
Twelfth Biennial Session. 


Eleventh International Conference on Public Education 


International Council of Museums: First General Biennial Confer- 
ence. 


Meeting of International Union of Family Organizations 


Icer (International Children’s Emergency Fund): 
Program Committee 
Executive Board 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization): Eighth Session of Executive Board. 


First International Poliomyelitis Conference. .......... 
Seventh International Congress of Agricultural Industries. . . . . 
First Inter-American Cohference for the Rehabilitation of Cripples . 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Technical Conference of 
Latin American Nutrition Experts. 

Sixth International Congress of Linguists. ..........-. 

International Wine Office: 27th Session of Committee. . .... . 


Thirteenth International Congress of Zoology 


2lst International Congress of Orientalists. . .........--. 








Lake Success ...... 


Lake Success 


CO a. i ie 4 ees 


San Francisco. ..... 
San Francisco. ..... 
Washington. ...... 
London 


TOE ges os aite ants 


NS 5. ee ae wad 


i Ee 


a co eevee Sipe 


POON ss eee te eee 


Mexico City 


Montevideo. .....-. 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





Mar. 25, 1947—July 
1948 


1948 
June 16— 


May 15- 
July 12-31 


June 9-July 10 
June 17—July}10 


June 15- 
June 21-July 2 
June 24—July 


June 24—July 3 


June 28—July 3 
June 28-July 3 


July 1-3 
July 3- 


July 16- 
July 12-17 


July 12-17 
July 12-18 
July 18-24 
July 18-28 


July 19-24 
July 20-23 
July 21-27 
July 23-31 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





in session as of August 1, 1948 











1946 
Ns 57 6 4 ew oetes Siew « « Wie 0 Feb. 26— 
United Nations: 
62a wie ple LO. otk ol ee bake ee ie Lake Success. ..... Mar. 25- 
ST Ea en ene eee Lake Success. ..... Mar. 25- 
1947 
mo! Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian | Lake Success . . . . . .| Oct. 20—- 
uestion. 
General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question . .| Salonika and Geneva. . . | Nov. 21- 
1948 
Temporary Commission on Korea. . ....... +422 es AS err Jan. 12- 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly ......... Lake Success ...... Feb. 23- 
Security Council’s Kashmir Commission ........... Geneva and Kashmir June 15- 
Economic and Social Council: Seventh Session ........ ES Se eee July 19- 
German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 1946 
SS? Gh og weed eo a a yee ly se. kee ETE oe Gk ee ate Sept. 3- 
I a eg yg Se elk ee « Ge 4s -noe. ah ee Nov. 12- 
Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan ..........24++84468-. ee Oct. 24- 
Council of Foreign Ministers: 1947 
Deputies for Italian Colonial Problems. ........... ES. wwe pw 8 ea Oct. 3- 
Commission of Investigation to Former Italian Colonies. . .. . Rs dt a oe ee Nov. 8- 
1948 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Provisional Fre- | Geneva. ........ Jan. 15- 
quency Board. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): North Pacific | Seattle. ........ July 13—Aug. 2 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 
Conference to Consider Free Navigation of the Danube ..... estén wy ese July 30- 
Meeting of International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. . .| Bern. ......... July 31- 
Scheduled for August 1-31, 1948 
Meeting of the United Kingdom and Dominions Official Medical | Oxford, England. ... . Aug. 3-7 
Histories Liaison Committee. 
Eighth International Congress of Entomology. ......... RS yp na! ww Ch ve Aug. 8-14 
International Congress on Mental Health. ........4... Dt a -@ oe ee eee Aug. 11-21 
Meeting on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade... . . es & eo be ae Aug. 15-25 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 
Seventh Part of First Session of Preparatory Commission. . . .| Geneva. ........ Aug. 20-23 
First Meeting of the General Council. ..........2.. RS! bee hs oe we Aug. 23- 
Eighth World’s Poultry Congress ........-+4+4242ee-s Copenhagen. ...... Aug. 20-27 
Seventeenth Conference of the International Red Cross. ..... Se ee Aug. 20-30 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Economic Commission for Europe: Committee on Coal. . . .| Gemeva. ........ Aug. 23- 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling. .......... ee SP ce ea a Aug. 30- 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural | Paris. ......... Aug. 23-29 
Organization): Meeting of Radio Program Commission. 
18th International Geological Congress. ............ OS ee ee ae Aug. 25-Sept. 1 
Iro (International Trade Organization): Meeting of Interim Com- | Geneva. ........ Aug. 25- 
mission. 
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{Established at Iquitos Conference 


On May 10, 1948, a convention was signed at 
Iquitos, Peru, by nine countries establishing the 
International Institute of the Hylean Amazon. 
The Conference To Plan for the Establishment of 
an International Institute of the Hylean Amazon 
was sponsored by Unexsco and met from April 30 
to May 10. Subjects of discussion were princi- 
pally the draft documents prepared by Unesco in 
accordance with recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Commission which met at Belém in August 
1947.2 

Objectives of the Institute are the encourage- 
ment of scientific investigations in the vast tropi- 
cal region surrounding the Amazon River, the 
actual conduct of such research, the publication of 
studies relating to the region, the maintenance of 
scientific collections, and similar technical func- 
tions. The term “Hylean Amazon” is considered 
by the Institute as denoting forested land inclusive 
of areas outside the Amazon drainage such as the 
French, Dutch, and British Guianas, and parts of 
Venezuela. Iquitos as a site for the conference 
enabled the delegates to see at first hand a portion 
of this region, with characteristic heavy rainfall, 
high temperatures, and limited accommodations 
for living. 

The conference elected Dr. Luis Alayza y Paz 
Soldin of Peru as president and named Dr. Linneu 
de Albuquerque Mello of Brazil and Dr. Rafael 
Alvarado of Ecuador as first and second vice 
presidents, respectively. Dr. Alayza has beem in- 
timately connected with this project since its in- 
ception, serving as vice chairman when the Inter- 
national Commission met at Belém in 1947. E. J. 
H. Corner of Unesco was secretary of the confer- 
ence at Iquitos. 

Signatories to the convention were the Delegates 
of Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, France, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Italy, and Venezuela. The 
United States sent a delegation ? to the conference 
but did not sign the convention, explaining its 
views that the organization and operation of the 
Institute should be primarily the responsibility of 
nations having Amazon territory, and that the 
United States could contribute most effectively to 
the scientific projects by collaboration of its insti- 
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jinternational Institute of the Hylean Amazon 


By Clarence A. Boonstra 


tutions and organizations. Such collaboration is 
contemplated by article XI of the convention, 
which grants wide powers to the Institute for co- 
operative arrangements with other organizations. 

In addition to delegations from the countries 
named above, observers were present from the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Unesco, the Pan 
American Union, the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, and the International Edu- 
cation Office. All governments of countries be- 
longing to Unrsco were informed of the confer- 
ence and had the privilege of sending delegates 
or observers if they so desired. 

The convention, which consists of 15 articles, 
provides that any member country of the United 
Nations or of its specialized organizations is eli- 
gible for membership in the Institute. Govern- 
ing authority is vested in a council composed of 
representatives of all member countries, and ad- 
ministration is conducted through an executive 
committee and a director. 

Under article X, the Institute is authorized to 
invite the Director General of Unesco to partici- 
pate in the council and in the executive commit- 
tee, and to enter into an agreement with Unesco 
outlining the terms of cooperation between the 
respective organizations. Also, the Director Gen- 
eral of Unesco is asked to propose one nominee 
on the list of five from which the council will 
choose a director of the Institute. 

To enable an immediate start on Institute activi- 
ties, the conference established an Interim Com- 
mission which will supervise openinee until the 
convention enters into force after ratification of 
signatures by five Amazon nations. The Interim 
Commission met on May 14 and 15 at Manaos, 


For article by Remington Kellogg on “International 
Commission for the Establishment of an International 
Hylean Amazon Institute”, see BuLteTIN of Nov. 9, 1947, 

. 891. 

7 Delegates representing the United States were Clarence 
A. Boonstra (chairman), Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, Lima; Claude L, Horn, Head, Complementary 
Crops Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture; and Allan R. Holmberg, Cul- 
tural Anthropologist, Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Brazil, and selected this city as the permanent 
headquarters of the Institute. Subcenters for re- 
search are planned for Iquitos, Peru; Riberalta, 
Bolivia; San Fernando de Atabapo, Venezuela; 
Sibundoy, Colombia; Archidona, Ecuador; and 
Belém do Pard, Brazil. 

Officers of the Interim Commission are Heloisa 
Alberto Torres, President, and E. J. H. Corner. 
Both are located in Rio de Janeiro. Dra. Torres 
is director of the Museo Nacional, and Mr. Corner 
is principal field scientific officer of Unesco, with 
offices in that city. 

In sponsoring the organization of the Insitute, 
Unesco has provided funds for 1948 which are 
being used for initial surveys as well as for the 
conference expenses. Five scientists have been 
employed this year for investigations in zoology, 
botany, and anthropology. Efforts will be made 
by them to ‘assemble the results of previous explor- 


ations and investigations in the Amazon, and to 
encourage the establishment of museums and of 
plant collections which will be useful in future 
studies. The conference has requested also that 
Unesco assign several of the scientists to a regional 
study of the Huallaga valley of Peru. 

The conference agreed on a 1949 budget amount. 
ing to $306,200, of which $209,370 is scheduled 
directly for research and $96,830 for administra- 
tion. Initial pledges undertaken by participat- 
ing countries were $150,000 by Brazil, $40,000 
each by Peru and Colombia, ak $25,000 by Vene- 
zuela. Other countries pledged amounts rangi 
from $5,000 to $15,000, with the exception of Italy, 
which signed the convention but not the accom. 
panying financial protocol. The convention pro- 
vides that a permanent scale. of contributions will 
be determined by discussions within the Institute, 
after ratification of the basic agreement. 


U.S. Delegation to UNESCO Preparatory Conference 


The Department of State announced on July 26 
the composition of the United States Delegation to 
the Preparatory Conference of Representatives of 
Universities to be convened by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

Unesco), in cooperation with the Netherlands 

overnment, the Netherlands National Commis- 
sion of Unesco, and the University of Utrecht, at 
Utrecht, August 2-13, 1948. The United States 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


George F’. Zook, president, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Delegates 


Jaime Benitez, chancellor, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Martha B. Lucas, president, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 

Thomas Raymond McConnell, dean, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 


Official Observers 


Laurence Duggan, director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York, N.Y. 

Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S8.J., executive director, Jesuit 
Educational Association, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, New York, N.Y. 


The forthcoming conference is being held pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted at the Second Session 
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of the General Conference of Unesco at Mexico 
City in November 1947. This resolution in- 
structed the Director General of Unesco to call 
together in 1948 a meeting of representatives of 
universities to: (1) consider plans for the develop- 
ment of an international association of univer- 
sities; (2) consider the problem of equivalence of 
degrees, utilizing data which had been requested 
by Unesco in 1947 from international associations 
concerned; (3) consider how education in inter- 
national relations within universities may fulfil 
their mission in national life; (4) discuss ways 
and means whereby universities may fulfil their 
mission in national life; (5) consider how closer 
cooperation between universities and UnrEsco may 
be promoted; and (6) study the possibility of 
organizing, in certain universities throughout the 
world, international departments consisting of 
scholars, professors, and educators from foreign 
countries. 

The Conference of Representatives of Universi- 
ties is one of the most significant projects which 
Unesco has undertaken. It is clear from reports 
that universities in all countries are facing a series 
of interrelated problems, such as problems of 
student 95 aap university autonomy, and the 
place of research in the university. Close rela- 
tionships among universities are widely recog: 
nized as being important at this crucial time 
This conference should give to the university lead- 
ers a much needed opportunity to focus attention 
on their common tte ems. 
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Mr. Prestpent, Mr. Speaker, Mempers of THE 
80TH CoNGRESS : 


- The urgent needs of the American people require 
our presence here today. 

Our people demand legislative action by their 
Government to do two things: first, to check in- 
flation and the rising cost of living, and second, 
to help in meeting the acute housing shortage. 

These are matters which affect every American 
family. They also affect the entire world, for 
world peace depends upon the strength of our 
economy. 

The Communists, both here and abroad, are 
counting on our present prosperity turning into a 
depression. They do not believe that we can— 
or will—put the brake on high prices. They are 
counting on economic collapse in this country. 

If we should bring on another great depression 
in the United States by failing to control high 
prices, the world’s hope for lasting peace would 
vanish. A depression in the United States would 
cut the ground from under the free nations of 
Europe. Economic collapse in this country would 

revent the recovery throughout the world which 
is essential to lasting peace. We would have only 
—_ to blame for the tragedy that would 
ollow. 

In these tense days, when our strength is being 
tested all over the world, it would be reckless folly 
if we failed to act against inflation. 


’ In our relations with the rest of the world, 
action is also needed at once, and can be taken 








quickly, to afford additional proof that we mean 
What we say when we talk about freedom, hu- 
manity, and international cooperation for peace 
and prosperity. Three measures are involved. 
First, the Displaced Persons Act in its present 
form discriminates unfairly against some dis- 
Placed persons because of their religion, land of 
origin, or occupation. These provisions are con- 
trary to all American ideals. This act should be 
promptly amended to wipe out these discrimi- 
nations. Furthermore, the present act permits 
the entry of only 200,000 persons and charges 
hem against future immigration quotas. I be- 
lieve strongly that the act should provide for the 
entry of 400,000 persons over a four-year period, 
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and they should be outside the normal immigra- 
tion quotas. The act can and should be amended 
promptly. 

Second, many people in the world must wonder 
how strongly we support the United Nations when 
we hesitate to assist the construction of its perma- 
nent home in this country. Legislation can and 
should be passed at once to authorize a loan by the 
United States Government to the United Nations 
for the construction of U.N. headquarters build- 
ings in New York City. 

The international wheat agreement is another 
vital measure on which the Congress should act. 
This agreement is designed to insure stability in the 
world wheat market in the years ahead when wheat 
will be more plentiful. It would guarantee 
American farmers an export market of 185 million 
bushels of wheat at a fair price during each of the 
next five years. Since the agreement is in the 
form of a treaty it — only ratification by 
the Senate. Although this agreement should have 
been ratified by July first of this year, we have 
good reason to believe that it can still be made 
effective if it is now ratified promptly. 


Finally, I wish again to i upon the Congress 
the measures I recommended last February to pro- 
tect and extend basic civil rights of citizenship 
and human liberty. A number of bills to carry 
out my recommendations have been introduced in 
the Congress. Many of them have already re- 
ceived careful consideration by Congressional 
committees. Only one bill, however, has been 
enacted, a bill relating to the rights of Americans 
of Japanese origin. I believe that it is necessary 
to enact the laws I have recommended in order 
to make the guarantees of the Constitution real 
and vital. I believe they are necessary to carry 
om our American ideals of liberty and justice for 
all. 

I hope there is no misunderstanding of the rec- 
ommendations I have made. I have asked the 
Congress to return, first of all, in order to meet 
the urgent need of our people for relief from high 


1Delivered before the Congress of the United States 
on July 27, 1948, and released to the press on the same 
date. For complete text of the message, see H. Doc. 374, 
80th Cong., 2d sess. 
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rices and the housing shortage. I urge the 

ongress not to be distracted from these central 
purposes. 

At the same time, as I have stated, the Congress 
can and should act on certain other important 
items of legislation at this special session. 


These include: a comprehensive health program, 
based on health insurance; a fair and sound labor- 
management relations law—in place of the Taft- 
Hartley law which has proved to be unfair and 
unsound and which should be repealed ; a real long- 
range farm program; a stronger reciprocal trade 
agreements act; a universal training program; a 


[Released to the press July 30] 


The attention of American owners or custodians 
of shares of the National Bank of Hungary and 
of financial institutions in the first category of the 
central corporation of banking companies is called 
to the Department of State’s announcement of 
June 29, 1948,! entitled “Hungary requires pres- 
entation of foreign-owned shares of Hungarian 
banks”, stating that such shares must be presented 
for listing at a Hungarian consulate on or before 
August 31, 1948. 

In this connection the Hungarian Consulate 
General at New York (37 Wall Street, New York, 
New York) has now published the following an- 
nouncement in the press: 


“According to Government Decree 5210/1948 
Korm. of the Hungarian Republic published on 
May 6th, 1948, shares, share certificates, scrips or 
any negotiable papers ampere shares) of share- 
holders issued by the Hungarian National Bank 
and financial institutes belonging to the I. cate- 
gory of the Central Corporation of Banking Com- 
panies have to be presented by the owner or the 
custodian. 

“When presenting the shares it must be stated 
in writing as to when, from whom and on what 
basis the shares had been acquired and, further- 
more, if the owner is a ate ag citizen, when his 
citizenship was acquired and, if he resided pre- 
viously in Hungary, when did he leave the country. 

“Physical persons living abroad and juridical 
persons domiciled outside of Hungary have to pre- 
sent shares at any Hungarian Consulate. The 
time limit for presentation is August 31, 1948. 
Presentation of shares must be effected on forms 
available free of charge at all Consulates. Per- 
sons whose shares are in Hungary should inform 
the custodian of all data so that he could make 
use of them when presenting the shares. If shares 
are in process of nullification, the declaration con- 
taining all details serves as substitute. 


* BULLETIN of July 11, 1948, p. 54. 
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national science foundation; strengthened ant 






























































trust laws; and approval of the St. Lawreng Dep 
Waterway treaty. For 
The vigor of our democracy is judged by it prini 
ability to take decisive actions—actions which agg 4irec 
necessary to maintain our physical and mor fy" 
strength and to raise our standards of living. F 
these days of continued stress, the test of that viga} assis 
becomes more and more difficult. The legislating 339— 
and executive branches of our Government cag Acts 
meet that test today. 7 
The American people rightfully expect us t t 
meet it together. Thope that the American peop é 
will not look to us in vain. 7 
rani 
to th 
tiona 
y. 
“The presentation or registration of the share : 
will be acknowledged by receipt. Shares not pr § 
sented within the stipulated time, will be invali 
dated. Infor 
“The following shares must be presented§ ’***! 
National Bank of Hungary, British and Hung I 
rian Bank Limited, The City Savings Bank Com t 
are Limited, City of Budapest Municip ¢ 
avings Bank Company Limited, Hungariag »,,. 
General Creditbank, Hungarian Discount anf the ¢ 
Exchange Bank, Hungarian Italian Bank Limf 3161. 
ited, First National Savings Bank Corp, of Pes y 
Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest. r 
“Further: the shares of joint stock companiajf 
— into the preceding ones, vid: Nation] + 
Banking Corporation Limited, National Centril 
Savings Bank of Hungary, National Credit In} rp. | 
stitution Limited, Hungarian General Saving§ Repo: 
Bank Limited, Caisse d’Epargne Unie de la Capi} Coun 
tale de Budapest, Nova Communication and In} >! 
dustry Limited, et cetera.” C 
c 
e 
Second Session, Geneva draft—Continued from page I : 
ethnic, linguistic or religious minorities shall have ft The} 
right, as far as compatible with public order, to establis§ jjne , 


and maintain schools and cultural or religious institr- 
tions, and to use their own language in the press, in publi 
assembly and before the courts and other authorities 
the State.) 


TEXT PROPOSED BY THE SUB-COMMISSION ON THE PREVENTIO 
OF DISCRIMINATION AND THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIB 


(In States inhabited by well-defined ethnic, linguistie# 
religious groups which are clearly distinguished from f 
rest of the population, and which want to be accoré 
differential treatment, persons belonging to such gro 
shall have the right, as far as is compatible with pub 
order and security, to establish and maintain their sche 
and cultural or religious institutions, and to use thel 
own language and script in the press, in public assem 
and before the courts and other authorities of the Stat 
if they so choose.) 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


} Assistance to the People of Austria Under Public Law 
389—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
_ Acts Series 1692. Pub. 3056. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Austria—Signed at Vienna January 2, 1948; 
entered into force January 2, 1948. 


Transfer of United States Naval Vessels and Equipment 
to the Chinese Government. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1691. Pub. 3069. 35 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and Accompanying Notes Between the 
United States of America and China—Signed at Nan- 
king December 8, 1947; entered into force December 
8, 1947. 


Information For Bearers of Passports, June 1, 1948. 
Passport Series 9. Pub. 3146. 69 pp. Free. 


Miscellaneous information regarding passports, na- 
tionality, and status of American citizens in certain 
countries. 


The International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at 
the Crossroads. General Foreign Policy Series 3. Pub. 
3161. x, 251 pp. 45¢. 


An informal summary record of the policy develop- 
ments concerning the international control of atomic 
energy, October 15, 1946, to May 17, 1948; includes 
text of body of Third Report of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council. 


The International Control of Atomic Energy: The Third 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
Council, May 17, 1948. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 7. Pub. 3179. 78pp. 25¢. 


Complete text of the Third Report, describing the pro- 
ceedings in the Commission since September 1947 and 
explaining the impasse reached in the proceedings. 
Contains texts of pertinent documents, including reso- 
lutions and Soviet and U.S. statements. 


The Near East—Uneasy Crossroads. Foreign Affairs Out- 
line no. 16. Pub. 3180. 4 pp. Free. 


A discussion of the current situation in the Near East 
and of measures taken by the United States to im- 
prove it. 


The Interim Committee of the General Assembly: “The 

Little Assembly”, A Legislative History. International 

epnntantion and Conference Series III, 9. Pub. 3204. 
pp. 20¢. 


Assistance to the People of France Under Public Law 
Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1690. Pub. 3063. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Paris Jan. 2, 1948; entered into 
force Jan. 2, 1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Haiti. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1693. Pub. 
3070. 11 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement Between the United States of America and 

Haiti Extending the Agreement of Apr. 7, 1942, as 

amended, until June 30, 1948—Effected by exchange 

of notes signed at Port-au-Prince Sept. 25 and 27, 

gd ere into force Sept. 27, 1947, effective Sept. 
, 1947. 


Settlement of Lend-Lease Interest in Future Sales of 
Surplus Stores in the Middle East. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1698. Pub. 3075. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland Superseding in part the Agreement of Mar. 27, 
1946—Signed at London Jan. 7, 1948; entered into 
force Jan. 7, 1948, effective July 15, 1947. 


Air Service: Facilities at Eagle Farm and Amberley in 
Australia. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1732. Pub. 3154. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Australia—Signed at Canberra Mar. 10, 1947; entered 
into force Mar. 10, 1947. 


Air Service: SCS-51 Equipment at Cointrin Airport in 
Switzerland. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1736. Pub. 3158. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Switzerland—Signed at Bern Apr. 30, 1947; entered 
into force Apr. 30, 1947. 


Report on Japanese Reparations to the President of the 
United States, November 1945 to April 1946. Far Eastern 
Series 25. Pub. 3174. Approximately 250 pp., 10 charts. 
Processed. $1.50. 


Report by Edwin W. Pauley, Ambassador of the United 
States and Personal Representative of the President 
on Reparations. 


Toward a World Maritime Organization. International 
Organization and Conference Series IV, Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 1. Pub. 3196. 28 
pp. 15¢. 
Articles on a world maritime organization, by Eula 
McDonald, and on the United Nations Maritime Con- 
ference, by John M. Cates, Jr. 


Significance of Textiles in the Japanese Economy. Far 
Eastern Series 26. Pub. 3199. 8 pp. 10¢. 


An article by Stanley Nehmer and Marguerite C. 
Crimmins. 


Arms for the United Nations. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series III, 8. Pub.3203. 18pp. 15¢. 


A paper on the discussion of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee’s Report to the Security Council, prepared by 
Donald C. Blaisdell. 


Diplomatic List, July 1948. Pub. 3217. 190 pp. 30¢ a 
copy ; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Offices 


The Legation and the Consulate at Bern, have been 
combined, effective July 1, 1948. 
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The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Progress Report on Human Rights. Article 
by James Pomeroy Hendrick 

Provisional Agenda for the Third Regular 
Session of the General Assemb] 

Truce Supervision in Palestine. , ETS 
From the United Nations Mediator 
Dated July 22 and 27, 1948, to the Secre- 
tary-General .. . 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 

The United States in the United Nations . 

International Institute of the Hylean Amazon 
Established at Iquitos Conference. Ar- 
ticle by Clarence A. Boonstra . 

U.S. Delegation to ‘ausoand o Preparatory Con- 
ference . ; 
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James Pomeroy Hendrick, author of the article on human rights, 
is Acting Associate Chief of the Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of 
State. He has served as Adviser to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
United States Representative to the Commission on Human Rights, 
at all sessions of the Commission and of its Drafting Committee. 

Clarence A. Boonstra, author of the article on the establishment of 
the International Institute of the Hylean Amazon, is Agricultural 
Attaché, American Embassy, Lima. Mr. Boonstra served as chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation to the conference. 
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